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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 





FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of lite have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 


Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, | 
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; Linguaphone Institute 

! 44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, absolutely free, your 
illustrated book telling all about Lingua- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 





a—— used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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Vacation Memories 


N this summer of dawning vic- 
tory the fighters for democracy 
on the battle fronts and on the 

home fronts are not relaxing. 


One of the great battles on the 
home front is to spread under- 
standing of our great Soviet Ally. 


Those who understand the im- 
portance of this battle are not re- 
laxing this summer. Instead they 
are intensifying their efforts. 
They know that the best guaran- 
tee for victory and for a peaceful 
post-war world is American- 
Soviet friendship. 


We count on every one of you, 
our readers, as those who belong 
to that victory-devoted group. 
Your contributions to the cause 
of American-Soviet friendship 
and Allied victory is already 
something you can be proud of. 


You can continue your fruit- 
ful efforts even on your vacation. 
In fact, your vacation offers you 
special opportunities. 


You will find yourselves in 
new surroundings. You will meet 
new people. This will be your 
chance to introduce SRT, the 
magazine devoted to American- 
Soviet understanding, to entirely 
new groups of people. 


So give yourself the pleasant 
memory of a summer vacation 
particularly well spent by making 
new subscribers for the maga- 
zine, new friends of American- 
Soviet understanding. 

Use the attractive book sub- 
scription offer on the back of the 
magazine. 


Yours for victory, 























Our Air Base 
On Soviet Soil 


N historic event in American- 

Soviet relations was the estab- 
lishment of American air bases 
on Soviet soil for shuttle bombing 
of enemy objectives. 


Above: Flying Fortresses set out 
from their Russian bases, on a 
bombing mission. 


Left column, reading down: Ame 

can pilots, beside their Flying 
Fortresses on their Russian airfield, 
dressing in preparation for a flight. 
In tents on the field, American 
shuttle bomber crews rest up after 
a mission. Lieutenant General 
Eaker, Commander of the Allied 
Air Forces in the Mediterranean, 
lands on one of the new American 

air bases in Russia. 


Below: A meal in the field for the 
flyers, served from an American 
jeep. 
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The Steel Ring Tightens 


ITLER’S Fortress Europa shrinks into Fortress Ger- 

mania as the Allied ring of steel tightens inexorably 
from week to week. It will continue to tighten until it 
closes around the necks of Hitler himself and all his fascist 
accomplices. 

In wild hysteria the German radio this week howled: 
“The Russian flood is surging against our eastern frontier 
and threatens to spill over our holy German land . . . ter- 
ror grips the hearts of many of our people . . . all is at 
stake; the fight for life or death is on. .. . But before the 
peril can reach the heart of our beloved country we will 
turn this Continent into a maelstrom of destruction.” 

And while the Nazi propagandists sought to weaken 
their victims’ resistance within Europe by these frantic 
threats, Herr Goebbels cooed softly in this week’s issue of 
Reich of the German longing for “quiet and relaxation, 
national progress, far-reaching social reform, economic pros- 
perity and undisturbed happiness.” Still at the old game of 
attempting to drive a wedge between the Anglo-American 
Allies and the Soviet Union, Goebbels-declared that actually 
all the nations agreed with these peaceful aims, but Russia, 
which alone “wants continued unrest and chaos.” 

“Germany’s cause today is the cause of civilized man- 
kind,” he whined. 

The Germans know they are beaten. But we must not 
be lulled into overconfidence by this fact. Their arsenal 
still contains words and weapons that can be used with 
deadly effect. Max Werner, the astute military analyst, 
wrote recently: 


Protraction of the war by the side that knows it has lost 
makes sense if such action convinces the enemy—or any part 
thereof—that the price of victory will be too high, and that 
negotiated peace would be preferable. Prolonged defense 
need not win the war; it need only frighten the enemy out 
of fighting through to the end. 

Thus Germany’s sole objective at the present time is to 
delay defeat. That is the explanation both of the robot 
bombs and the current propaganda. The first cannot be 
shrugged off as an ineffective military weapon simply be- 
cause they cannot be aimed at a specific objective. The 
agony of their civilian victims and the seemingly senseless 
destruction they cause are just what their inventors in- 
tended. These fiendish bombs and the threat of worse to 
come are meant to weaken morale and the will to continue 
the war; and Goebbels’ propaganda is to show there is’ 
no purpose in further sacrifice, since there is nothing to 
fear from Germany if peace is made now. 

None of these objectives will be achieved. Allied morale 
will only be further stiffened. But it is shortsighted indeed 
not to understand that to some extent the purpose of pro- 





tracting the war will be served even by such weapons as 
these. The answer can only be still greater determination, 
still greater unity, still greater efforts from all of us to 
hasten victory. Only thus can we lessen the sacrifices that 
will be required before victory is won and limit the oppor- 
tunities for defeatist forces to undermine Allied plans for 
post-war stability. 


Support Our Commander-in-Chief 


HAT is why patriotic Americans will subscribe with 

all their hearts to the words of President Roosevelt 
in his letter stating that he would accept the nomination 
of the Democratic National Convention and would con- 
tinue to serve as President and Commander-in-Chief if so 
ordered by the sovereign people of the United States. No- 
where have our immediate tasks and our eventual aims been 
expressed more truly and powerfully than in these three 
simple sentences: 


‘To win this war wholeheartedly, unequivocally and as 
quickly as we can is our task of the first importance. To 
win this war in such a way that there be no further world 
wars in the forseeable future is our second objective. To 
provide occupations, and to provide a decent standard of liv- 
ing for our men in the armed forces after the war, and for 
all Americans, are the final objectives. 

It is in no spirit of partisanship that we take the stand 
that the guarantee of our achieving these aims is the con- 
tinuance in office of President Roosevelt himself. Our mag- 
azine was established over twelve years ago for the special 
purpose of spreading greater understanding of the Soviet 
Union in order to further that cooperation between our 
two countries which far-sighted Americans have long under- 
stood as essential to our national interests. 

With the entry of our country into the war and the 
growth of American-Soviet relations as a vital factor of our 
international policy, our magazine has assumed an increas- 
ingly important role in helping Americans to understand 
the need for supporting the foreign policy of our admin- 
istration. We therefore cannot stand aside in an election 
campaign which will decide whether or not the policies for 
which we have consistently fought are to be continued. Our 
pages have always been open to representatives of any party 
or group-taking a constructive stand on matters affecting 
American-Soviet relations, irrespective of their attitude 
toward American or Soviet internal policies, and this will 
continue to be our practice. 

There are in the ranks of the Republican Party many 
leading citizens who advocate the continuing and strength- 
ening of the relations our present administration has estab- 
lished with the Soviet Union, just as there are in the ranks 
of the Democratic Party reactionary, defeatist elements 
who would scrap that policy. But that type of progressive 
Republican has now no voice in national Republican poli- 
cies. Wendell Willkie, for example, whatever course he 
may finally decide upon, has demonstrated by his writings 
that he is far closer to Roosevelt’s policies than he is to 
those of his own party’s candidate. 


The Record Is Clear 


E believe that victory and the fruits of victory de- 

pend above all else on our unity with each other 

and with our Allies. Since our enemies in their efforts to 
divide us concentrate on attempting to separate us from our 
Soviet ally, so we must put forth special efforts to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between our country and the Soviet 
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Union. In this great task the record and the intentions of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt are clear and incontrovertible. 

On that course he set our nation firmly after he took 
office when, reversing the course of the three preceding 
Republican administrations, he had the wisdom and fore- 
sight to establish American-Soviet diplomatic relations. In 
consummating this act, President Roosevelt expressed the 
hope that these relations ‘may forever remain normal and 
friendly, and that our nations henceforth may cooperate 
for their mutual benefit and for the preservation of the 
peace of the world.” 

The course of those relations has been stormy. But 
against powerful opposing currents, the President has held 
firm, and at Teheran his policy at last prevailed over the 
enemies within and without who had fought so bitterly 
against it. At Teheran he made a solemn compact with 
Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill that our 
nations would work together in the war and in the peace 
that will follow. With them he pledged that the concord 
there achieved would long endure, bringing the guarantee 
of victory and of peace for many generations. 

The months since Teheran have seen a brilliant unfold- 
ing of the design for victory and peace there sketched in 
broad outlines. They have seen a strengthening of the 
people’s forces everywhere, a growing unity of anti-fascist 
groups acting in concert to hasten the day of final defeat 
for the enemy, and preparing the way ‘for stable post-war 
relationships within and among the democratic nations. 

The scope and timing of military operations agreed upon 
at Teheran are now being carried out on the battlefield as 
the Allied invasion forces consolidate their superbly won 
positions on the Continent of Europe, and as the Red Army 
races toward the borders of Germany, inflicting on the 
Hitlerites the worst defeats ever sustained by any armies 
in history. 

Meantime, vitally important measures for post-war eco- 
nomic collaboration are already being enacted. Chief among 
these was the historic monetary conference at Bretton 
Woods where, in the words of Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, it was demonstrated that “forty-four nations 
can get together, iron out their differences and decide that 
they will work together in post-war monetary matters.” 


Candidate Dewey's Record 
UT what of the record and intent of Thomas E. 
Dewey, candidate of the Old Guard Republicans? In 
the “Full-Face” of Herbert Hoover published in our last 
issue it was made abundantly clear how well Hoover had 
groomed his candidate to carry on his own life-long anti- 
Soviet policies. In 1940, already preparing to be a candi- 


Ambassador W. Averell Harriman presents to Marshal Stalin the 
scrolls of honor for Stalingrad and Leningrad from President Roose- 
velt. Left to right: E. Page, V. N. Pavlov, V. M. Molotov, Stalin 
and Harriman. 












date, Dewey attacked Roosevelt’s recognition of the Soviet 
Union. He opposed Roosevelt’s lend-lease program and 
cast doubt on our war production capacity. In his months 
of coy silence preceding the National Republican conven- 
tion, Dewey took pains to avoid any clear-cut stand on vital 
international issues. In March he sneered at the Teheran 
conference in a speech before the Press Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation and not until April did he finally go so far as to 
advocate “solid relations” among the United States, Great 
Britain, the USSR and China—obviously as a bid for sup- 
port from Willkie’s followers. 

Herbert Hoover came forth openly at the Republican 
Convention in his role of king-maker. Dropping the cloak 
of anonymity the unsavory memory of the Hoovervilles 
had forced him to wear for a time, he strutted forth proudly 
in the toga of the Greatest Republican of Them All. His 
speech was a vicious attack on the Soviet Union and on 
Teheran. Attempting to depict our great ally as a menace 
to world peace, Hoover declared: ‘““The Communist inter- 
nationalism of Russia has been driven out by the nationalist 
aspiration to free Mother Russia and to expand the empire.” 

Hoover lumped together our Nazi enemy and our Soviet 
ally in a statement on European revolutions, saying that 
their violent forms all have certain methods in common, 
and drawing a similar comparison between the New Deal 
and the Nazi‘dictatorships. He represented the Teheran 
agreement as merely a continuation of power politics that 
would achieve not peace, but the enmity of both Britain 
and Russia for the United States. And he again advocated 
his well-known “transition period,’ whereby he would 
avoid any real international cooperation and commit our 
country instead to an era of rampant imperialism. 

Dewey’s cold and empty acceptance speech did not help 
at all. While demagogically giving lip-service to interna- 
tional cooperation, he slyly sniped at Teheran as the work 
of “a little group of rulers who meet together in private 
conferences,” and concentrated his attack on our Comman- 
der-in-Chief rather than on our fascist enemies. Dewey’s 
running mate Bricker effectively represents the most openly 
defeatist elements in the Republican Party. Werner Schroe- 
der, new vice-chairman of the GOP National Committee 
is Colonel McCormick’s man. As to the Republican plat- 
form itself, it represents such an obvious vote catching 
device in its efforts to face both ways on most issues that 
it has been repudiated by Republicans like Walter Lippman, 
although he is backing Dewey. 

Whatever blank spaces there may be in Dewey’s own 
record because of his long silence on foreign affairs, is 
effectively filled in by the opinions and policies of his most 
ardent supporters such as Taft, Luce, Landon, Vanden- 
berg, McCormick, Hearst, and all the other reactionary 
defeatist, America First elements who know he will not 
betray them. Since Dewey’s nomination he has refused to 
take action providing a federal ballot for New York service- 
men. And according to a report by I. F. Stone, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Dewey’s chief foreign policy adviser, has been 
conspicuous in a group actively working to scrap the plans 
for an international stabilization fund and world bank 
worked out by the Bretton Woods conference. This group, 


according to Stone, proposes instead to maintain the Nazi- 


dominated Bank of International Settlements and to sub- 
stitute an Anglo-American financial pact for the United 
Nations arrangements and all that they promise for post- 
war full employment and international economic coopera- 
tion. 
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Thus, from their records and their actions it is clear that 
Dewey and his backers now dominating Republican councils 
have in mind the scuttling of the Teheran agreement, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s greatest achievement and the keystone of 
victory and post-war progress, 


Growing United Nations Solidarity 


HILE it could not be expected that Teheran could 
offer an immediate solution for all the knotty prob- 
lems arising in the course of the war, the basic accord there 
achieved by the three leaders has led to a steady improve- 
ment in United Nations’ relationships all along the line. 
The visit of General de Gaulle to America resulted in 
a better American-French understanding than had pre- 
viously existed. The American people showed in unmis- 
takable terms their admiration for the heroic and consistent 
role he has played in keeping alive French resistance, and 
he won new respect and affection by the dignity and warmth 
with which he responded. The result of the Roosevelt- 
de Gaulle conversations was the acceptance by the United 
States of the French Committee of National Liberation as 
the working authority for the civil government of France 
—strengthening the de facto recognition that already ex- 
isted and the friendship being cemented on the field of 
battle. 

The developments in Yugoslavia have been especially 
gratifying. Following a meeting in Yugoslavia with Mar- 
shal Tito, Ivan Subasich, the Croation Democrat and new 
premier of King Peter’s Government, formed a new united 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Government-in-Exile, with King Peter’s 
approval. Two leaders of Marshal Tito’s provisional gov- 
ernment within Yugoslavia were included. Dr. Sava Kos- 
anovich, well-known Serb, is Minister of the Interior. The 
question of the monarchy is postponed until after the war 
for solution by the people themselves. Gen. Draza Mikhail- 
ovich, war minister in the previous regime, was dropped. 
The reactionary Constantine Fotitch, former Yugoslav Am- 
bassador in Washington and supporter of Mikhailovich, 
finally shuffled off the diplomatic stage reluctantly after a 
silly attempt to hold on to a post from which the new 
government removed him. In helping to bring about this 
result, Marshal Tito has shown himself as wise in states- 
manship as he is brave and effective in military leadership. 

The Polish Government-in-Exile in London should fol- 
low the example of Yugoslavia, drop its reactionary mem- 
bers and open negotiations with the Polish National Council 
within Poland for a new united government. Instead, it 
is choosing this moment to appeal for the return to Poland 
of the Lithuanian city of Vilno, liberated from the Hitler- 
ites by the Red Army and restored anew to the Lithuanian 
people, whose ancient capital it was before Poland seized it. 

Those who talked with Premier Mikolajczyk during his 
recent visit to Washington received the impression that he 
favored forming such a united government. It is not yet 
clear whether-or not he will prove to be strong enough to 
withstand the pressure of the reactionary anti-Soviet ele- 
ments among the Poles in London. ' 

The Soviet Government has repeatedly made clear its 
desire for a strong and independent Poland, backing up 
this desire by its support of the mighty Polish army now 
fighting on the Eastern front, whose ranks will soon be 
swelled to a million men, and by offering the choice of Pol- 
ish or Soviet citizenship to Poles in Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelo-Russia. The delegates from the National 
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Council of Poland (formed spontaneously within Poland 
early this year) who have recently visited Moscow, con- 
vinced the Union of Polish Patriots and the Polish generals 
that they are capable of creating an all-inclusive democratic 
authority within Poland. If the members of the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile wish to play any role in their country’s fu- 
ture and win the confidence of the Polish people, it is ob- 
vious that they should try to reach an agreement with the 
National Council, 


“The Finnish Fascists Ran the Show” 


66 HERE is no Tragic Case of Finland although there 

may be a Tragic Case of the Finnish People. There 
is no tragedy when fascists and cheats are shown up; there 
is only tragedy for their victims. The Finnish and Hun- 
garian and all other governments now fighting on Hitler’s 
sides are fascists and cheats. Otherwise they would not 
be governments, but leaders in the underground armies of 
democracy.” 

In these cogent words Victor Bernstein of PZ summed 
up the case of Finland on the occasion of our government’s 
final severance of relations with Helsinki on June 30. He 
was referring specifically to an article in praise of Finland 
by William Henry Chamberlin, attempting to prove that 
no alliance existed between Germany and Finland, which 
appeared in the American Mercury on the eve of our gov- 
ernment’s action. “It isn’t often,” remarked Bernstein, 
“That history with such obvious and chortling malice, 
chooses to kick a writer while his backside is still prac- 
tically warm from his author’s chair.” 

The basis of our breaking off relations with the Finnish 
Government, as stated by Secretary Hull in his note to 
Alexander Theleff, Finnish charge d’affaires, was Finland’s 
alliance with Germany. Calling attention to an announce- 
ment by the Helsinki Government dated June 27 ac- 
knowledging Germany’s agreement to Finland’s request for 
increased military aid from Germany and announcing that 
“complete agreement and understanding were reached on 
all points between the Finnish Government and the Ger- 
man Government,” Secretary Hull’s note further declared: 

The Finnish Government has thus formally admitted to 
the world that it has now entered a hard and fast military 
partnership with Nazi Germany irrevocable throughout the 
war, for the purpose of fighting the Allies of the United 

States, in alliance with the enemies of the United States. 

This action was taken without recourse to the established 

democratic procedure of Finland, and responsibility for the 

consequences must rest solely with the Finnish Government. 

The myths of Finnish democracy, of Finland’s honor, 
of her “separate war for independence,” assiduously culti- 
vated by her fascist friends, have been a long time dying. 

Soviet Russia Today has consistently sought to make 
known the truth about Finland. We recommend a study 
of our past issues, and of a book “War and Peace in Fin- 
land” which we published in 1940, in which we exhaus- 
tively documented the history of Finland’s subservience to 
Germany with the help of whose arms she set up her fascist 
regime in 1918. In recent issues we have recorded the 
course of Soviet-Finnish peace negotiations when for many 
months the USSR patiently held the door open to the Finns 
to make peace, offering extremely moderate terms. 

But lest our testimony be mistrusted, on the ground that 
it was given when it was not at all fashionable to do so, 
we also recommend an article by Erwin Lessner in Har- 
per’s, for June. The author of this article, a Viennese, 
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served as a volunteer with the rank of Major in the Fin- 
nish army in the Russo-Finnish War of 1939-40, so can 
hardly be suspect on the ground of having reached his 
conclusions prematurely. Major Lessner calls his article 
“Finnish Tragedy,” but unlike Chamberlin, with full un- 
derstanding of wherein the tragedy lies. 

Completely blasting the theory that Finland was the 
victim of Russian aggression in 1941, and forced into the 
war against her will, Major Lessner describes a meeting 
in Lapua, a large town in central Finland where he was 
stationed, which took place on March 24, 1940, just eleven 
days after the end of hostilities between Finland and the 
USSR. At this meeting Parson Kares, leader of the Fin- 


nish fascists, and member of the Finnish Parliament, per- _ 


suaded Marshal Mannerheim to give his blessing te an 
alliance with the Nazis for the purpose of waging a new 
war against Russia. Less than two months after this meet- 
ing took place, in May, 1940, German soldiers landed in 
Finland, and work was begun on the great German air 
base from which deadly attacks were later to be launched 
against the American and British ships carrying Lend-Lease 
supplies to Murmansk. 

Major Lessner shows how the Lappos, Jaegers, and 
other fascist groups reduced to a mockery all attempts of the 
Finnish people to resist totalitarianism through parliamen- 
tary forms, and points out that although the Social Demo- 
trats and the Agrarians have actually had a majority in every 
Finnish parliament since 1919, they have been “too timid 
or too venal to hold the totalitarians in check.” He now 
understands the real cause of the Winter War in which he 
mistakenly fought on the Finnish side. “The Finnish army 
alone was no threat to Leningrad” he writes, “but a Ger- 
man expeditionary force stationed in Karelia would be’— 
and the Soviets knew all about Finland’s connections with 
Germany. That war, writes Major Lessner, was largely 
the Lappo’s and the Jaeger’s war. “The Finnish Fascists 
ran the show.” He should know, because he was in it. 

Major Lessner concludes: 


The high American regard for Finland has been based 
chiefly on the sentimental idea that the little nation is a gem 
of democracy. This is pure illusion. Finland has been run 
for years by fascists, militarists and conniving politicians, 
and now she must pay the price. 

When the handsome Procope was finally given his walk- 
ing papers for actions inimical to the interests of the United 
States, his friends rose nobly to his defense. Prominent 
among these friends were isolationist Republicans. Senator 
Vandenburg, calling Procope a “gallant Finnish patriot,” 
said he couldn’t believe Procope guilty of any crime worse 
than “distraught anxiety.” Representative Knutson of Min- 
| nesota accused President Roosevelt of having given the 
Russians “‘a free hand to invade Finland and wage a war 
which is as savage and barbaric as it is unjustifiable.” Styles 
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Bridges called the move “ridiculous.” Claire Luce joined 
the chorus in praise of Procope: The Hearst-McCormick- 
Patterson Axis bewailed the unpardonable insult to their 
hero, while George Sokolsky accused our government of 
stabbing in the back “the most honorable nation in Europe.” 
The myth dies slowly even in non-defeatist circles. The 
New York Times declared that the severance of relations 
was drastic and painful, and though our government had 
taken the step to guard the interests of our country and 
to save American lives, the New York Times could say 
that ‘“There are no Americans except our handful of Com- 
munists who will rejoice in it.” The Herald Tribune, while 
admitting the necessity of the step and saying on one: day 
that “The fall of Finland will mean that just so many 
fewer American and British as well as Russian lives will 
have to be paid for victory,” could say on the day following 
when the rupture came, “There will be few Americans who 
will be happy at this result.” While its columnist, Mark 
Sullivan, took the occasion to launch a bitter attack on Rus- 
sia, and a defense of Finland as an “‘unoffending little coun- 
try pounced on wantonly by a big one” which had allied 
herself with Germany “only to get back lost territory.” 
To quote Victor Bernstein again: 

I think it is about’ time we got sick and tired not only 
of fascists, but of people who defend them. I think it’s time 
to get sick and tired of those who pity Finland, and pity 
Hungary, and. pity Romania, and pity Bulgaria, as if by 
some magic an American or a Russian or a Briton who is 


killed by a Finnish bullet or a Hungarian or Romanian or 
Bulgarian, is any less dead than one killed by a German. 


The New Soviet Family Decrees 


N reporting the new Soviet laws on mother and child 

welfare and marriage and divorce procedure, the press 
has followed its usual practice of taking a straight piece 
of news from the USSR, on which adequate information 
is available, as well as perfectly simple and reasonable ex- 
planations, and so distorting and sensationalizing it as to 
thoroughly confuse their readers. Most of the press has 
played up the divorce angle rather than that of protection 
of mother and child, by far the most important aspect of 
the law. And a lot of nonsense is being written about all 
this being a repudiation of Marxist philosophy alleged to 
advocate “making all children wards of the state,” a com- 
plete turnabout from previous Soviet policies, an echo of 
the fascist emphasis on population as an instrument of 
power, etc., etc. 

While no official text of the July 10 decree is available, 
the chief provisions can be gleaned from the reports of 
various Moscow correspondents. 

Obviously the main intent of the new law is to further 
safeguard the health and well-being of women and chil- 
dren, and to strengthen: the family, a tendency which has 
been remarked upon for years by all honest observers and 
which marks no new turn. While the loss of loved ones 
in practically every family in the country has in many ways 
made family devotion even stronger during the war, it must 
also be recognized that the numerous separations, the long 
absence from their homes of most Soviet men and the 
inevitable dislocations caused by great shifts of population 
have caused unexampled strains on family life. It is wholly 
natural that special measures should be taken in compensa- 
tion to further safeguard family life and to create an even 
stronger sense of family responsibility. These measures will 
be discussed more fully in our next issue. 


Jessica SMITH 
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WHY THE SOVIETS WON 


Not Russia’s climate, space or numbers but Soviet 
social planning have won the victory over the Nazis 


ERY few Americans could be 

called experts on the Red Army, 
which has turned out to be the greatest 
army Europe ever saw. When Ger- 
many invaded Russia in 1941 our Gen- 
eral Staff agreed with the British that 
it would likely be over in six weeks. At 
that time it was reported that Briga- 
dier-General Philip Faymonville, who 
later became head of our Lend-Lease 
Mission in Moscow, was about the only 
American in the War Department who 
expressed the opinion that the Reds 
might destroy the Nazi Army. 


Remembering that, we must recog- 
nize how little we knew about Russia 
and how much there was for us to 
learn. Both our information and our 
method of analysis were inadequate to 
the task of understanding Russia; and 
that is still true today. If it were other- 
wise I would not presume to speak 
from my own limited experiences and 
knowledge of a military force which 
has profoundly altered the future his- 
tory of mankind. 

If the Red Army had collapsed as 
anticipated it is highly possible that 
most of us would not have lived to see 
the end of this war. We were spared 
enormous sacrifices of life only as an 
incidental to the Russians’ struggle for 
their own salvation, of course, but the 
objective result of their decision to fight 
nazism to the apocalyptical finish was 
that it saved Africa and it saved the 
Near East and the Middle East. It pre- 
vented Germany from linking hands 
with Japan and giving our enemy the 
help she needed to hold her conquests 
in Asia and the Pacific. Of course no- 
body gets anything for nothing in this 
world; and in one way or another his- 
tory will exact its price from us for 
Russia’s services. 

When Hitler invaded Russia he had 
behind him the greatest resources ever 
mobilized for war by any conqueror. 
He was master of virtually all Europe 
and in excess of 200 million people. 
Britain was knocked out of the war in 
so far as any offensive threat was con- 
cerned and the United States was not 
yet in it. Hitler had looted the arsenals 
cf Europe to equip his Wehrmacht. 
He began his assault with superiority 
In tanks and airplanes, though possibly 
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not in guns, and he was able to con- 
centrate nearly all his striking power 
against Russia for nearly three years in 
a single-front war. 


Those were the odds which the Red 
Army knew in advance would face it. 
And that is the measure of Russia’s 
triumph in halting the Nazis and turn- 
ing them back in their own tracks. But 
what has this resistance cost the Soviet 
peoples? 

What the Russians have recovered is 
for the most part a desert of worthless 
rubble. Only the soil is still intact and 
Hitler would have poisoned that if he 
could. Some idea of what this means 
can be suggested by comparisons in 
geographical terms of the United States. 
Take a dozen large towns and cities 
which have been devastated by the 
Nazis — Sevastopol, Rzhev, Kursk, 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, Leningrad, 
Stalingrad, Smolensk, and Dnieprope- 
trovsk. In population they formerly 
about corresponded to the American 
cities of Trenton, Atlantic City, Nash- 
ville, Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria, Washing- 
ton, Des Moines and Cincinnati, re- 
spectively. 

Leningrad was never fully occupied 
by the Nazis, but they shelled it for 
more than two years. It will have to 
be largely rebuilt. All the rest are from 
30 per cent to 90 per cent destroyed. 
Stalingrad was a city nearly the size of 
Washington, D. C. before the war, but 
it is now about 95 per cent obliterated. 
Most of the others still resemble cities 
when you see them from afar but on 
closer examination they are only shells 
hardly less useful than stage properties. 

Just conceive of all that would lie 
buried in such a man-made desert if 
this country had gone through the same 
thing; or think simply of Kharkov, 
which was as big as Boston and is now 
70 per cent ruined. Think of the tens 
of thousands of buildings lost; the 
countless factories, power plants and 
other public works, the wrecked or 
stolen agricultural machinery, the de- 
molished railways and bridges, the ad- 
ministration buildings, schools, libraries, 
shops and office buildings, the churches, 
homes and apartments, the tens of bil- 
lions of man-hours of honest toil that 
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have there gone up in dust and fire. 

In this way we get an idea of the 
price Russians have paid for victory. 
And do not forget the biggest item of 
all. The Red Army had by late spring 
in 1944 suffered around six millions of 
its young manhood in killed and miss- 
ing, plus three millions incapacitated, 
and another six to seven millions 
wounded. 

What explains the ability of the Red 
Army to sustain such enormous losses 
and recover to win victory? Ne doubt 
the wise man could sum it up in an 
epigram about General Winter, or 
about Hordes and Spaces. But ought 
we to stop thinking about it there? 

Did weather beat the Germans? Yes, 
to some extent; undoubtedly their 
equipment and training were not as 


Digging up books of the Tolstoy Museum in 

Yasnaya Polyana, one of the many national 

shrines destroyed by the Nazis. In their sys- 

tematic destruction of Soviet cultural trea- 

sures the Germans burnt millions of books for 

fuel and used other millions to fill up ruts in 
the roads. 











well suited to winter warfare as the 
Russians’ equipment. But it was a rel- 
atively minor factor and in any case a 
superficial explanation. It only leads 
to another question: why were the Ger- 
mans weaker in these respects? 


Again, some say it was Russia’s great 
masses. An officer high up in the Allied 
command told me quite seriously that 
Germany was licked by “the Asiatic 
Hordes.” She was overthrown because 
the Germans are not a horde and 
could not compete with Russia in the 
sacrifice of manpower. What is the 
fact? Hitler had more manpower at 
his disposal than the Red Army. After 
the first year, the war cut off a third 
of Russia’s population and, in effect, 
put it at Hitler’s disposal, in addition 
to what he had in Europe. And any- 
way what makes the “Horde” die like 
that? Why didn’t the “Horde” over- 
whelm the kaiser in the first war, when 
they had a second front to help them? 
Why did not China’s “horde” defeat 
Japan? 

Why could not Britain’s colonial 
“horde” of half a billion men defeat 
the Axis? 


Others think it was space that frus- 
trated Germany. The Nazis lost them- 
selves in the immensity of Russia. They 
spread out too far until they could no 
longer concentrate for a decisive break- 
through. There is something in that, 
but not very much. Why not? Simply 
because as the Germans extended their 
lines the Russians had to do the same 
thing. They had to rely on bases in 
the Urals, much farther from the front 
than those with which they began their 
defense. People have also compared 
Hitler’s debacle with the retreat of 
Napoleon. But Napoleon retreated 
without ever being defeated by General 
Kutuzov. The reasons for the destruc- 
tion of his army were quite different 
from those which sent Hitler into a 
reverse blitzkrieg. 


Foreign aid, chiefly American help 
with planes and tanks, also affected the 
outcome. “Without American produc- 
tion,” Stalin said, “victory would not 
have been possible.” But the Russians 
know that our weapons did not begin 
to arrive in decisive numbers until after 
the turning point of the war. Up to 
Stalingrad we and the British com- 
bined had delivered to Russia roughly 
less than 10 per cent as many planes and 
tanks as the Germans had when they 
began the invasion. Similarly the Al- 
lied bombing of Europe, which beyond 
question speeded up the retreat and 
break-up of the Nazi Army, did not 
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impair German military efficiency in 
time to affect the decision. 

It is also said that the Russian is 
fighting simply because his fatherland 
has been violated. He is motivated by 
good old-fashioned patriotism. There is 
nothing like having an enemy in your 
own back yard to make you fight, and 
love of Russia plays a very big role 
in the average soldier’s heroism. But 
did the Frenchman love France less 
than the Russian loves the fatherland? 
Why did the Germans fail to find a 
Marshal Petain in Russia, after the 
Russians lost over a million men in the 
first three months of war? Russian 
patriotism alone does not explain that. 


More of the answer perhaps lies in 
some unusual features of the Russian 
Army. First, there is only one party 
and one leadership and all high officers 
belong to it; it is a unified army and 
there are apparently no contradictions 
between its political and military aims. 
Second, conscription applies to everyone 
equally and promotion is open to all. 
As it is a democratic army and there 
is no basic discrimination, it is not hard 
to maintain the rigid discipline insisted 
upon. 

Most of the dozen generals I in- 
terviewed at various fronts in Russia 
were the sons of illiterate parents; the 
Red Army had taught them everything 
they knew. Virtually without exception 
all officers of the Red Army are of 
working-class origin. 

Third, Russian officers and civilians 
alike have no economic investments 
which could conflict with their single- 
minded devotion to the interests of the 
nation as a whole. They are not 
troubled by personal losses of property 
involved in the “scorched-earth” policy 
or the suppression of hoarding, specula- 
tion or profiteering. Fourth, this is an 
international army. Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, Uzbeks, Mongols, Jews, Geor- 
gians and so on, men of scores of races, 
are found among its high officers. 
Racial barriers are not permitted to 
block individual advancement. As this 
principle also applies in Soviet society, 
the conscripts are highly literate and 
intelligent. 

Fifth, the Red Army had the ad- 
vantage of combat experience acquired 
in an undeclared war with Japan and 
a war with Finland and some of its 
officers also served in Spain and China. 
It was a young army, aware of its 
weakness; it was not ashamed to in- 
corporate into its methods the lessons 
of those preliminaries to Russia’s war 
with Germany. 


Otherwise, the Red Army did not 
differ greatly in the physical material, 
training and weapons from all modern 
military forces. What finally made it 
a winning organization perhaps lay be- 
yond any of those external conditions, 
As I saw it in Russia what decided 
the outcome was what in final. analysis 
decides all wars between nearly evenly 
matched contestants. It was morale, 
Morale and all it includes in the broad- 
est meaning of that term: the way it 
influences and determines the mobiliza- 
tion of the human and technical re- 
sources of a nation to overcome the 
crisis of its existence. 

The Russians had greater morale in 
the battle for Moscow and they had 
it again at Stalingrad, the two battles 
which determined the fate of the Nazi 
Army. At Stalingrad the Russians did 
not call it morale, as we have seen, 
but “stability.” And all the sacrifices 
through which this “stability” was 
achieved at the front would have 
availed little if they had not been 
matched by similar performance in the 
rear and if the Soviet peoples had not 
concentrated everything on the or- 
ganization of production to achieve 
maximum military striking power at the 
point needed. 

The evacuation of industry from the 
occupied areas, the transfer eastward of 
millions of workers, the development of 
new industry in the Urals and in Cen- 
tral Asia are feats of Russian energy 
now well known abroad. But with all 
that effort, the total Russian produc- 
tion did not exceed just the percentage 
of increased production in the United 
States since the war began. What then 
enabled the Russians to make so much 
of what they had? I have stressed the 
answer: that everything went for war 
purposes except the barest minimum of 
goods required for the social and phy- 
sical life of the Soviet Union. 

Winston Churchill was quite right 
when he said: 

“No government ever formed among 
men has been capable of surviving in- 
jury so grave and cruel as that in- 
flicted by Hitler on Russia.” 

And in Mr. Churchill’s statement lies 
another part, a key part, of the answer 
to the phenomenon of the Red Army. 
For inside the fighting front and behind 
it was the leadership and direction of 
the Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist Party. Some of us may not like 
either one, but only the blind can now 
deny that the triumph of the Red Army 
is the triumph of Soviet socialism and 
above all, Soviet planning. 
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Above: In a Urals aircraft factory; mounting the propeller on a finished plane. 
Below, left to right: Finishing operations on a big gun at a Urals artillery factory. Galina Smirnova, whose husband fell in battle, carries on 
for him at his lathe in a Ural arms plant. 
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A Practical View of the Soviets 


By IRVING H. FLAMM 


The author of “An Economic Program for a Living Democracy: A Capitalistic 
« Approach to Planned Economy,” gives an interesting appraisal of our Soviet ally 


N lectures I have delivered on the 

economic advances of the Soviet 
Union, hostile members of my audience 
have sometimes demanded, during the 
_ question period: ‘Where did you pick 
up all this information? How did you 
become an expert on Russia? Were you 
ever there?” 


No, I have never been there. But 
when I recall what some of the news- 
paper “experts” on Russia have been 
telling us, I feel that perhaps it is just 
as well that I am not as “expert” as 
they. 

Because I did not have the same op- 
portunity as Lindbergh and other mili- 
tary experts to visit Russia and measure 
its military strength, I didn’t know, as 
they did, that the Russian army was 
weak and inefficient; that her air force 
was worthless; that the Russians could 
not be trusted with guns because they 
would use them against their leaders; 
and that Russia would collapse a few 
weeks after Hitler’s attack. In fact, 
when I first heard the report of Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia, I indiscreetly pre- 
dicted that Hitler had made his first 
crucial mistake and would meet with 
disaster. 


Because I did not get the chance, as 
did some journalists and. so-called lib- 
erals, to hurriedly skip through a few 


Russian cities and see for myself that - 


Russia was a “brutal dictatorship,” I 
did not know what they knew or 
thought they knew; and so I innocent- 
ly assumed that the Soviet Union was 
rapidly recovering from the convul- 
sions of a violent revolution; that its 
people really had democratic aspira- 
tions and that they were heading to- 
wards true democracy and travelling 
in that direction at a fairly rapid pace. 

You may ask: If you have never 
visited Russia to see for yourself and if 
the reports about it in the American 
press were so unfavorable, how could 
you arrive at judgments so contrary to 
those of most Americans? The answer 
is simple. I read books and articles 
reporting all the conflicting viewpoints 
and occasionally questioned some of the 
visitors who had been there. Those re- 
ports which concentrated only on the 
gloomy side of Russia were the more 
numerous, since that kind of journalism 
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paid handsomely. But I also read those 
writers who did not write for money; 
those who were interested in objective 
truth; social students like Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb and Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams, economists like Pat Sloan and 
Maurice Dobb; churchmen like the 
Dean of Canterbury in England and 
Dr. Harry Ward of New York; also 
the reports of scientists, educators and 
medical men, all engaged in a search for 
truth, not money. To me their evidence 
seemed more credible. Why? 

As a law student many years ago I 
had to study the law of evidence and 
in the course of my work I frequently 
had to apply those legal principles to 
sift controversial evidence; to distin- 
guish the true from the false and get at 
the facts. From the rules of evidence, 
I learned first of all that you must not 
jump to conclusions merely because one 
side has twice or five times as many 
witnesses as the other side; for it isn’t 
the number of witnesses that count, but 
their credibility. That doesn’t neces- 
sarily imply that one side is always tell- 
ing the truth and the other side delib- 
erate falsehoods. There are other fac- 
tors. 


For example, in an automobile ac- 
cident case the credibility of witnesses 
will depend on their opportunity for 
observation. Was the witness in a spot 
where he could clearly see the accident ? 
From what angle? Did anything ob- 
struct his view? Is his eyesight good? 
If he is testifying about the speed of an 
automobile, did he ever drive one or 
learn to judge its speed? Also, has he 
any interest in the outcome of the law 
suit? Has he any motives or prejudices 
which might affect his judgment? Is he 
a friend of one of the parties or has he 
a grudge against him? Is he being paid 
to testify? These factors—interest, mo- 
tives, experience, opportunities for ob- 
servation—are all matters which the 
judge takes into consideration when he 
decides between conflicting evidence, 
whether it be about an accident here— 
or the happenings in Russia, 


And in an involved issue there may 
be other factors—the witness’ back- 
ground and education, for example. 
That applies especially to the newspaper 
correspondent, If he-isn’t a student, if 


he doesn’t understand anything about 
the social forces at work in our society, 
if he hasn’t developed a keen interest in 
mankind, a social conscience and a 
sense of social responsibility—if his 
work is merely a job for pay, a job that 
must be performed in a routine way 
and in conformity with the established 


‘policies of his employer, that kind of a 


journalist will hardly become an objec- 
tive reporter or a credible witness of 
what is really going on in the Soviet 
Union. 

There are, of course, plenty of evils 
remaining in Russia. And a journalist 
will. have no trouble digging up enough 
to give some semblance of respectability 
to his reports. But these are not the 
kind of reports that you would expect 
from a scientist. They are half-truths 
which mislead us as to the real situa- 
tion. What would you think of a visitor 
to our shores who wrote a book about 
us for his people’s edification devoted 
almost all of it to our gang wars, our 
lynchings and race riots, Ku Kluxers, 
crooked politicians; our unemployed 
and our slums and houses of prostitu- 
tion, our Jim Crow laws and poll tax 
laws; our purges like the Oklahoma 
Book trials or the Gestapo investiga- 
tions recently described in one of our 
liberal magazines? Such reports are 
worth little even when they are fac- 
tually accurate. They reveal a lack of 
understanding or a lack of intellectual 
integrity. 

Yes, there are still plenty of evils left 
in Russia. Many are “exposed” daily 
in the self-critical Russian press, where 
the malicious red-baiters get most of 
their material. But the fact is that the 
Russians have been trying desperately 
to overcome their surviving evils, and 
on the whole, have made splendid prog- 
ress. We ought to be tolerant about 
those evils which still remain in Russia 
—even more tolerant than about those 
in our own land. Why? Because we 
established our democracy some 160 
years ago. We have had a good deal 
of experience in the operation of demo- 
cratic institutions and a good deal of 
time to perfect those institutions. 

The Russians on the other hand have 
had only twenty years of peace between 
the end of their civil war in 1921 and 
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the Hitler invasion in 1941. Russia 
started from a very low level with an 
illiterate people who had no democratic 
traditions and no experience with self- 
government. They were mostly peas- 
ants, without the skills required for our 
modern industrial civilization. They 
were divided into many warring racial 
groups speaking many different lan- 
guages, each with different cultural 
backgrounds, some almost as primitive 
as jungle inhabitants. Consider also 
that Russia had to first recover from 
World War I, then from invasion by 
nations bent on destroying her socialist 
system and after that a destructive civil 
war. After these gruesome experiences, 
a tired people had to start from scratch 
to rebuild a new world of their own; 
a new civilization, against great odds. 

It wasn’t until 1928, just sixteen 
years ago, that the Soviet Union started 
on its first five-year plan. What did it 
achieve in those sixteen years? Indus- 
trially, it has increased output well over 
500 per cent. From a state of complete 
dependency upon other nations for most 
of its needs, it has, by systematic ex- 
ploitation of its natural resources, be- 
come the most self sufficient nation in 
the world. The backward peasants of 
1918 climbed from virtually last place 
in Europe to first place in Europe and 
second only to the United States in the 
entire world—all in less than one gen- 
eration. Even that doesn’t tell the 
story; for Russia, having had its ex- 
perience with the invading nations after 
the last war, developed a complex of 
suspicion and distrust of its neighboring 
countries. A good part of its energies 
was therefore devoted to arming itself 
for war; not for a war of aggression, 
but for a war of defense; for as every 
observer of world affairs knows, Russia 
has been an ardent exponent of peace 
and collective security; but without 
ever taking her eye off the ball. The 
Russians watched the maneuvers of 
those who kept building up Hitler and 
the German war machine in the hope 
that it would be used against Russia. It 
is our good fortune that the Russian 
regime took the true measure of Hitler 
and those fascists in France, England 
and America who helped to build him 
up. But for the powerful Russian 
army, the whole world might by now 
be engulfed by fascism. 


Considering the handicaps, the short 
time that has elapsed and the fact that 
nearly one-third of its production even 
in peacetime, had to be devoted to the 
building of a fighting machine, the 
Russians have truly made remarkable 
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Moscow factory workers listening during their lunch hour to a broadcast on the Allied cam- 


paign for Cherbourg. 


economic and cultural progress. They 
have demonstrated the value of eco- 
nomic planning. In modern Russia there 
is no longer any fear of unemployment. 
There are no prejudices against mar- 
ried women working because they will 
keep men out of jobs. There are jobs 
for all who want them regardless of 
race, creed, color or sex, and the greater 
the production, the better they like it. 
The racial antagonisms found in other 
nations, inspired mostly by competition 
for jobs and other economic causes, no 
longer exist in the Soviet Union. 

Contrary to general belief, the five- 
year plans are quite flexible. They set 
forth goals based on comprehensive 
surveys made by the national planning 
agency aided by numerous regional 
agencies, by the directors of every plant, 
and by the people themselves through 
their organizations. The surveys in- 
clude data on existing plant capacity, 
the availability of raw materials, labor 
power, machinery, transportation and 
all other factors that go into the pro- 
duction and distribution of useful goods 
and services. 

“Market demand” plays an impor- 
tant role. Public decisions are based on 
“market” indicators; on surveys of 
popular tastes and demands, existing 
shortages and surpluses, the needs for 
expanding plant capacity, the require- 
ments for research, for maintaining the 
army, for maintaining its administrative 
machinery, for supporting its old and 
disabled citizens, for maintaining its 
educational and health systems, its rec- 
reational and cultural facilities, etc. 
Thus each five-year plan represents a 
new and higher production goal which 
the people set -for themselves through 
the government, their collective agency. 
And the interest and enthusiasm of the 
people is such, that they usually surpass 
their goals. Russians follow production 


records with intense interest. They 
study and discuss the scoreboard of pro- 
duction as we do the progress of our 
favorite baseball team. Perhaps, in 
that, the Russians have discovered 
the exciting game which the philosopher 
William James sought for, as “the 
moral equivalent of war.” 

In the Soviet Union, which until a 
few years ago was populated by primi- 
tive peasants unaccustomed to mech- 
anized processes, thousands of engi- 
neers, architects and scientists are now 
graduated yearly, each taught that his 
welfare is intertwined with the general 
welfare of the community ; that he, too, 
can be an individualist in. those pursuits 
which do not collide with the social 
interest ; that he can be enterprising and 
ambitious, imbued with the urge to 
get ahead. But the incentive to get 
ahead does not mean opportunity to 
exploit his fellow men. It means doing 
things, doing useful things to help the 
community and receiving his rewards, 
material and honorary, in accordance 
with his contribution to the community. 

Some say that the big differences in 
pay in Russia indicate that it is return- 
ing to capitalism. That is nonsense. 
There are substantial differences in pay 
but the differences are based on relative 
merit or contribution to the general 
welfare, and of course, it doesn’t work 
out with perfect justice. But by work 
and by thrift, one can accumulate 
property and even pass it on to his 
children. This property he or his heirs 
can use or enjoy; but one thing he 
cannot get out of it is economic power 
over his fellow citizens. 

It is no accident that during the de- 
pression decade between 1930 and 1940 
when production in other nations de- 
clined, Russian production increased 
tremendously. In pre-war Russia, the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Kok Sagyz, the dandelion-like plant which 
yields natural rubber. 


ODERN industry is unthinkable 
without rubber. It is an essen- 
tial in the chemical industries, in elec- 
tricity, and in automotive and aircraft 
production. Rubber, therefore, was a 
major problem for the planners of 
Soviet Russia’s industrial development. 
There were no home sources of sup- 
ply, and the rubber output that vir- 
tually the whole world drew upon came 
from the East Indies and Southeast 
Asia. As this war has shown, these 
sources could be cut off by an aggressor 
power. 

To meet this problem, the Soviet 
Government embarked on two ven- 
tures—the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber and the planting of crops yield- 
ing rubber. 

In synthetic rubber production the 
Soviets have had great success. First 
Soviet scientists succeeded in extracting 
rubber from an alcohol base. But since 
the alcohol was distilled from potatoes, 
important as a food crop, Soviet sci- 
entists sought and found a new and 
cheaper method. The new Soviet tech- 
nique devised by Professor Favorsky de- 
rives isoprene from acetylene—which in 
turn is derived from water, coal and 
limestone. Professor Favorsky received 
a Stalin prize for this achievement. 

Today the USSR holds first place in 
synthetic rubber production. 

However, synthetic rubber remains 
more expensive than natural rubber 
and is not as satisfactory for a number 
of industrial uses. Therefore, Soviet 
industry has turned to native kauchuko- 
nossi, or rubber-bearing plants, the 
search for which began simultaneously 
with the research in synthetic rubber. 
' In the search for natural rubber, known 
plants from abroad were cultivated and 
studied, but it was the native plants 
that gave the best results. 
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SOVIET RUBBER 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL, JR. 







In addition to the world’s largest synthetic production the 
Soviets grow rubber-bearing plants in Northern latitudes 


A satisfactory native rubber-bearing 
plant was found in Central Asia. It 
was a weed known locally as kok sagyz, 
or chewing grass, resembling and re- 
lated to the common dandelion. The 
rubber is found in the root. 

Kok sagyz, which gave hints of its 
rubber content by the pliancy which 
made it pleasant for chewing, offers 
other hints. Those who work with it 
compare its scent to that of a pair of 
old galoshes. 


The Rubber Hunters 


Actually scientific opinion offered 
little encouragement to the hunters of 
natural rubber. In America, Edison, 
Ford and Firestone had subsidized re- 
search in new natural rubber sources. 
Milkweed and goldenrod were both 
cultivated but with negligible success. 
Soviet scientists have experimented with 
the goldenrod seed developed by Edi- 
son. 

~The Mexican plant guayule, now 
being grown in the American southwest 
for its rubber possibilities, has also been 
tried out by Soviet scientists. 

However, results with these plants 
‘had been disappointing. General sci- 
entific opinion held that natural rubber 
could be grown only in tropical or 
subtropical latitudes. 

Intensive search for new natural rub- 
ber sources began in 1929 during the 
first Five-Year Plan. In that year three 
plain Soviet citizens confounded the 
scientists. One of them was a railroad 
man in Kazakhstan in Central Asia; 
another was a surgeon’s assistant in 
Azerbaidzhan, in the Caucasus. These 
two, experimenting with the plant 
hondrilla, extracted rubber from it. 
The third man was a worker in a rub- 
ber factory. Hunting in the Kara Tau 
mountains in Central Asia he estab- 
lished that a common weed in that lo- 
cality, named Tau Sagyz, or “moun- 
tain grass,’ was a kauchukonos, or rub- 
ber-bearing plant. 

Here was clear proof that rubber- 
bearing plants grew in the temperate 
zone. It encouraged the hope that in- 
tensified search would turn up new 
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plants with a higher rubber content. 
The great rubber hunt began. 


On January 17, 1931, there came 
into being a committee of scientists, one 
of whose chief movers was Academician 
N. I. Vavilov. Under the direction of 
this committee the rubber hunt was 
turned into a directed and coordinated 
nation-wide research. 


In tne next three years some thirty 
major expeditions were organized 
which collected and studied nearly 5000 
specimens. These came from over 1000 
species belonging to 316 plant genera. 
Of the nearly 5000 specimens collected, 
over 600 contained at least a trace 
of rubber. 


A Kauchukonos Department was 
established. Thirteen farms were 
turned over to it for experimental cul- 
tivation of the plants discovered. Re- 
search institutions in rubber planting 
were organized at Moscow and Mar- 
goshev with branches in the Ukraine, 
the Caucasus and Central Asia. 


By 1935 the Department had pro- 
duced enough seeds and plants to cover 
the following acreages: 4270 acres to 
kok sagyz; 2770 acres to tau sagyz; 
1300 to the Mexican plant, guayule; 
800 acres to a plant called vatochnik; 
and 320 acres to a plant called 
evkommia. 


Actually the plantings that year 
were the final stage of a battle of the 
species. The winner was kok sagyz. 


How Kok Sagyz Was Discovered 


On a July day in 1931, there were 
six young men and women on the ex- 
press to Frunze, capital of the Kirgiz 
Soviet Republic in Central Asia. The 
six were rubber hunters whose quali- 
fications as researchers had been ap- 
proved by the Moscow Rubber Insti- 
tute. Similar groups were traveling 
to other parts of the vast country on 
the same quest. 

The leader of this particular expedi- 
tion, Bukhanevich, was only twenty- 
two years old. He was a worker in a 
Moscow aniline dye factory. His fel- 
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low workers knew him as one of the 
intellectual sort, who spent most of his 
time in libraries and lecture halls. 

But Bukhanevich’s reading and lec- 
ture-going was very purposeful. The 
lectures he attended were at the Mos- 
cow Rubber Institute; his reading was 
in geology, geography and botany— 
sciences essential to field research. 

Contradictorily enough, on his free 
days Bukhanevich, the bookworm, took 
to outdoor sports. But that too was 
purposeful. He was preparing him- 
self, physically as well as mentally, 
for the hunt that began that July day 
when we find him on his way to 
Frunze. 

His five comrades were young work- 
ers of similar interests. They were on 
their way to spend their vacation in 
examining the flora of the mountain 
borderland that touches on Chinese 
Sinkiang. They climbed steep moun- 
tain slopes; they descended into deep 
ravines. Their herbarium began to 
overflow; but up to the last day of 
their expedition, they still had not 
found any ‘plant with an appreciable 
rubber content. 

Bukhanevich, however, had _ ob- 
served that the natives had a habit of 
chewing grass. He tested the grasses 
that they chewed, and all showed some 
rubber traces—but not enough. 

In the little mountain village where 
they found themselves on the last day 
before their return to Moscow, Buk- 
hanevich noticed the village children 
chewing away with particular relish. 
The plant they were chewing proved 
to be a local sort of dandelion, a plant 
Bukhanevich had not yet tested. 

“What is its name?” asked Buk- 
hanevich. 

“Oh, it has no name,” the children 
replied. “It’s just ordinary chewing 
grass, kok sagyz.” 


The Rubber Rush 


The kok sagyz plants and the seeds 
brought back by the Bukhanevich ex- 
pedition were distributed to agricul- 
tural stations, Overnight, kok sagyz, 
the weed from Central Asia, became 
one of the most important plants in 
the country. Bukhanevich received a 
large money prize and government 
honors. In the pavilion devoted to 
rubber plants in the Moscow agricul- 
tural expedition his portrait occupied 
a conspicuous position. 

It had taken the English more than 
twenty years to acclimatize the Brazil- 
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ian hevea, or rubber tree, in Ceylon. 
The guayule, from Mexico, still 
largely in the experimental stage, had 
taken years of study to yield its secrets; 
and these had begun as comparatively 
well-studied plants, not like the un- 
known weed from the Central Asian 
mountains. 

But Soviet scientists working at 
double speed succeeded, in a remark- 
ably short time, in wresting the secrets 
of the plants brought in by the rubber 
hunters—tau sagyz, krym sagyz, as 
well as kok sagyz. In an incredibly 
short time, the wild weeds became 
harvest crops. 

‘Two years after its discovery in 1933 
large scale planting of kok sagyz was 
begun; and from this large scale plant- 
ing information poured in. The speed 
with which this knowledge was gained 
was due to the Soviet linking of ex- 
periments with practical field work. 
The scientific minded, practical farm- 
ers on the Soviet collectives poured 
in reports to the research centers, sup- 
plying data which would have taken 
long years to work out in the labora- 
tories. 

It is such collaboration between 
planter in the field and researcher in 
the field station that made kok sagyz, 
like other Soviet agricultural triumphs, 
possible. Among the great names in 
the development of kok sagyz, are those 
of plain people like its discoverer, the 
Moscow dye worker, Bukhanevich; the 
collective farm chairman, Shkorov; the 
woman collective farm brigade leader, 
Parmuzina. 

It was found that the rubber in kok 
sagyz averaged four and one-half per 
cent of the root weight; that it can be 
extracted the first year after growth, 




















Studying kok- 
a in a lab- 
oratory in Eng- 
land's Kew Gar- 
dens where the 
plant is being 
tested for pos- 
sible cultivation 
in Great Britain. 









which makes it highly important in the 
war emergency years; and that the rub- 
ber content gains both in quantity and 
quality if the root is permitted another 
one or two years’ growth. So far, the 
best method found for extraction is to 
dry the root, powder it and then by 
gravity or centrifuging, separating the 
rubber out in a water or alkaline so- 
lution. 

These methods are so similar to beet 
sugar extraction that it has been pos- 
sible to turn sugar mills into rubber 
mills overnight. In this respect, also, 
kok sagyz fitted conveniently into the 
wartime picture. 


Advantages of Kok Sagyz 


The victory of kok sagyz over the 
other rubber-bearing plants tested were 
due to a number of advantages. First 
and most important, its rubber yield 
is good, 

Secondly, where other rubber bear- 
ing plants produced few seeds, requir- 
ing a long time to accumulate seed 
stocks for large scale plantings, kok 
sagyz has a very high seed production. 
There are more than a million seeds 
to a pound. 

A third advantage is its hardihood. 
On the Central Asian slopes where it 
grew on windswept heights more than 
a mile above sea-level, it had developed 
the capacity to withstand frosts and 
withering heat and to ride out winds 
that snapped the stems of other plants. 
This, guayule, one of its chief rivals, 
could not do. Guayule, the American 
immigrant, does best in Turkmenia and 
Tadzhikistan in Central Asia where 
its perennial form is grown. Attempts 
are being made to grow it as an annual 

(Continued on page 33) 
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General Ivan Cherniakhovsky, 36 year old 
commander of the Third Byelo-Russian Front 


HE Red Army started its gigantic 

summer offensive on the second 
day of the fourth year of the war— 
June 23, 1944. Preparatory to the de- 
livery of the overwhelming blow 
against the German center, the Soviet 
High Command had let a “haymaker” 
fly in the Crimea with the result that 
Sevastopol was recaptured on June 10 
and the last German had been killed 
or rounded up on the Khersonese Pe- 
ninsula on June 12. 

On the day Sevastopol was liberated, 
the armies of Marshal Govorov 
smashed against the Mannerheim Line 
on the Karelian Isthmus and after a 
whirlwind campaign through highly 
fortified and naturally most difficult 
terrain, reached and captured Viborg 
on June 20. (1 on attached map) 

To the northeast General Meretskov 
took up the chase between Lakes La- 
doga and Onega (the Aunus Isthmus) 
on June 23, forced a crossing of the 
Svir and on June 29 had already lib- 
erated Petrozavodsk, capital of Karelia. 
Thus, the Baltic-White Sea Canal and 
he Leningrad to Murmansk railroad 
were cleared and the stranglehold the 
Germans and Finns had had for almost 
three years on the Soviet Union’s north- 
ern “windpipe”’ were broken. (2) 

The next move on the Finnish front 
will probably be a junction between 
Govorov and Meretskov northwest of 
Lake Ladoga, along the state border 
between Finland and the USSR. It 
must be understood that the fact that 
Marshal Govorov has not yet started 
his march on Helsinki after taking 
Viborg is ample proof that the Soviet 
Government is magnanimously giving 
all the “breaks” to the Finnish people. 

Thus, on the day when the big push 
in Byelo-Russia started, the Finnish 
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THE 37th MONTH 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


campaign, aside from achieving the 
things described above, achieved some- 
thing which has a direct and immediate 
bearing on the enormous campaign now 
developing. The liberation of the Kare- 
lian Isthmus and the liberation of Vi- 
borg gave the Soviet Baltic Fleet 
enough elbow-room to maneuver in the 
Gulf of Finland and play an important 
part in the future operations against 
General Lindemann’s two Baltic armies 
which are being isolated between 
Dvinsk, Riga, Tallin and Narva and 
which will probably have to be evacu- 
ated via the Baltic ports, since their 
main railroad line via Dvinsk and Vilna 
has already been cut north of Vilna. 
While it must be admitted that the 
Baltic Fleet is still pretty far from 
having acquired full freedom, at least 
its base—Kronstadt—is no longer un- 
der Finnish fire and the strategic naval 
Leningrad-Viborg-Narva triangle is 
safe. 

Having landed these powerful “hay- 
makers” south and north (Crimea and 
Karelia), the Soviet High Command 
led straight with a right to the chin, 


ie., to the “breastplate” of the (erst- - 


while) German northern. bulge which 
was riveted in the fortresses of Polotsk, 
Vitebsk, Orsha, Moghilev and Bob- 
ruisk, with its central base at Minsk, 
its forward base at Borisov and rear 
bases and communication centers at 
Molodechno, Baranovichi, Lida, and 
Vilna. 

This is the calendar of the phenom- 
enal course of this campaign. The Red 
Army captured: 


Zhlobin and Vitebsk June 26 


Orsha - 2 
Moghilev - 2B 
Bobruisk " BP 
lutsk " 3 
Borisov July 1 
Vileika ms 
Minsk <r 
Polotsk Pe 
Molodechno ie 
Kovel 7: a 
Oshmiany 
(Vilna bastion) an | 
Baranovichi - 8 
Lida = 


Thus, in fourteen days, fourteen first 
rate fortresses toppled. 


Fourteen German generals were 
captured in these fourteen days, mostly 
in the area of encirclement being 
mopped up at this writing in the forest 
southeast of Minsk (see dotted area on 
map). 

The German losses for the first two 
weeks of the Soviet offensive have not 
been tabulated, but it has been an- 
nounced that during the first six days 
of the offensive the Germans had lost: 

Killed and prisoners 184,000 

(at least one-third of these are 
prisoners) 

Tanks 950 

Guns 5,150 

Trucks and motor vehicles 30,000 

Thus, it is quite safe to say that 
during-the first two weeks of the of- 
fensive the Germans have lost in 
killed and prisoners alone.more than 
300,000 men, or the equivalent of 
twenty full-size divisions. 

The familiar, so typically Soviet, 
pattern of the offensive is apparent 
from the above list of key-points taken. 
One can fairly see the heavy blows 
raining in quick succession over the 
entire 500-mile front. North. . . south 
oo » Cttter... outh... cetiter... 
north... south... center... south 
° « » center. 

Four top-generals are taking part in 
the great operation. 

Army General Bagramian of the 
First Baltic Front crashed through 
Vitebsk (3) and has advanced in two 
weeks 150 miles in the direction of 
Dvinsk and Riga, outflanking the 


A cartoon by Boris Efimov, published in Red 
Star. The words above Hitler's head are 
"Cherbourg!" (left) and "Vitebsk!" 
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Dvina defense line. He toppled Po- 
lotsk and is now also striking in the 
direction of Rezhitsa between Ostrov 
and Dvinsk, as well as toward Dvinsk 
along the southern bank of the Dvina. 
Simultaneously, his southern neighbor 
Colonel-General Cherniakhovsky (4) 
crashed through the “Smolensk Gate” 
at Orsha and is now fighting in the 
streets of Vilna, having advanced 220 
miles. On the way he carried Lepel, 
Borisov and Mboldechno and _ took 
Minsk jointly with Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky. 

On June 24, General Zakharov 
struck at Moghilev, crossed the Dniep- 
er and the Berezina and arrived east 
of Minsk exactly in time to take care 
of the three German army corps (the 
12th and 27th army corps and the 
39th —Tank Corps) which were en- 
circled southeast of Minsk when Cher- 
niakhovsky and Rokossovsky sent con- 
verging columns against Minsk and 
captured it by storm. 

Thus, Cherniakhovsky and Rokos- 
sovsky could continue their advance 
toward Vilna and Baranovichi without 
halting to mop up. General Zakharov 
thus formed a “strategic second eche- 
lon,” an operation method also typical 
of Soviet strategy (such a “second 
echelon” was formed by Rokossovsky’s 
Steppe Front after Stalingrad during 
last year’s offensive in the Donets re- 
gion). 

Rokossovsky (5) struck on June 26 
at Zhlobin and advanced 180 miles 
to west of Baranovichi, his center ad- 
vancing through the Pripet Marshes 
on Luninets and Pinsk and his right 
capturing Kovel. (6) 

Most noteworthy in this offensive 
are the following features: 

The Red Army cracked the most 
strongly fortified and guarded sector 
of the German front—the “breast- 
plate” covering the road to Warsaw 
and Berlin i.e., the Vitebsk-Moghilev 
“Fatherland Wall”) in a matter of 
48 hours. However, instead of advanc- 
ing straight toward Warsaw, it began 
a huge wheeling movement with the 
general direction of the front rotating 
from north-south to northeast-south- 
west, i.e., parallel to the main German 
communications which run northeast- 
southwest. Thus, the lines from Orsha 
to Brest-Litovsk, from Polotsk to By- 
elostok and from Dvinsk to Warsaw 
were cut at Baranovichi, Molodechno 
and Vilno. 

It is clear that Bagramian is march- 
ing on Dvinsk-Riga, Cherniakhovsky 
on Kovno-Koenigsberg (East Prussia 
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is only 90 miles from his vanguards 
tonight, July 8), and Rokossovsky on 
Byelostok-Lomza with his right and 
on Brest or Lublin with his left. Zak- 
harov, after having completed the mop- 
ping up will probably reinforce Rokos- 
sovsky’s right for the final drive into 
East Prussia. 

Meanwhile, Marshals Zhukov and 
Konev and Generals Malinovsky and 
Tolbukhin are still biding their time 
in the south, but it is to be expected 
that they will soon resume their march 
toward and around the Carpathians. 

Never has an army suffered the dis- 
aster the Germans suffered in Byelo- 
Russia during these last two weeks. 


' figures. 





Here are the official figures on Ger- 
man and Soviet losses for the three 
years of the war: 

German losses: ; 





























Killed and prisoners 7,800,000 
Planes 60,000 
Tanks 70,000 
Guns 90,000 
Soviet losses: 
Killed and missing 5,300,000 
Planes 30,000 ' 
Tanks 49,000 
Guns 48,000 ; 


One can see that our estimate of- 
fered in the last number of Soviet Rus- 
sia Today was pretty close to the actual 
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United Nations On The Mareh 


Left hand column reading down: Victorious British troops in 

captured Cassino, a high point of the Italian campaign. 

Americans, in landing barges, in the start of the invasion of 

Hitler's "Fortress Europa." An American paratrooper patrol 

moves cautiously in the shelter of a French cemetery wall. 

“Over the top" in an attack on a German position in 
Normandy. 


Column above, reading down: A Jap soldier stumbles out of 

a smashed blockhouse on Kwajalein Island, to surrender to a 

group of our men. Camouflaged tanks and big guns of the 

Red Army moving forward in the operation that won Minsk. 

Steel pill-box domes from the Finnish fortifications smashed 
by the Red Army. 


Right above: A landing on the Normandy beach-head. 
Right below: Soviet troops marching through liberated Mogilev. 


Photos on this page from U. S. War Department, 
Press Association and Wide World Photos. 











Left to right: A Kalmyk sailor of the Red Navy; a Russian boy, winner of a bicycle race; a woman of the North Caucasus 





Mr. Lamont’s third article deals with the largest of 
the Soviet Republics and the peoples of its subdivisions 


EFERRING back to the table of 
Union Republics and their ethnic 
sub-divisions in the July issue of Soviet 
Russia Today we see that all but seven 
of the 38 minorities organized into 
Autonomous Republics, Autonomous 
Regions or National Districts are part 
of the huge, sprawling Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic—RSFSR. 
This Republic, the first of all to be 
established, is by far the largest in the 
USSR in respect to both population 
and size. It has about 114,000,000 
people, of whom only 84,000,000 are 
Great Russians. (The remaining 21,- 
000,000 Great Russians live in other 
Republics. ) 
In area the RSFSR covers 76 per 
cent of the entire Soviet Union, extend- 
ing clear across Siberia to the Pacific 
Ocean and Bering Strait, where the 
USSR becomes a close neighbor of 
America. It stretches close to 3,000 
miles in Asia along the borders of 
China, Outer Mongolia, Tannu Tuva 
and Manchuria. It has a coastline of 
some 5,000 miles facing the Arctic 
Ocean. In southern Europe the 
RSFSR goes all the way to the region 
of the Caucasus Mountains with their 
ancient peoples and towering peaks. 
Within the territory of this Republic 
are colossal treasures of iron, coal, 
- peat, oil, apatite, gold and other raw 
materials; inexhaustible supplies of 
waterpower; and many of the richest 
agricultural lands in the USSR, in- 
cluding the fertile fields of the Volga, 
the Don, the Kuban and western Si- 
beria. 
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The capital of the RSFSR is teem- 
ing, busy, beautiful Moscow, which is 
also, of course, the capital of the USSR. 
Many of the other leading Soviet cities 
are in the RSFSR, such as the immor- 
tal big three of the Nazi-Soviet war: 
Leningrad, former capital of old Rus- 
sia under the names of St. Petersburg 
and Petrograd, cradle of the 1917 
Revolution and an industrial, shipping 
and cultural center of paramount im- 
portance; Stalingrad, great industrial 
metropolis and agricultural machinery 
center on the lower Volga; and Sevas- 
topol, Black Sea naval base of the 
Crimea. 

In the Asiatic stretches of the RSFSR 
ate the two vital new industrial 
regions, the Ural Mountains develop- 
ment revolving around Magnitogorsk, 
Cheliabinsk and Sverdlovsk; and the 
Kuznetsk Basin development, revolv- 
ing around Novosibirsk and Stalinsk. 
Included also is the Far Eastern region 
with its fast growing industrial cen- 
ters and the strategic port of Vladi- 
vostok on the Sea of Japan, terminal 
station of the 5,000-mile Trans- 
Siberian Railway. 

It is important to note that in the 
northwest the RSFSR reaches way up 
beyond the Arctic Circle to the Kola 
Peninsula, sometimes erroneously 
thought to be part of the Karelo-Fin- 
nish Republic, which cuts it off physi- 
cally from the rest of Russia. This pe- 
ninsula contains the well-known “lend- 
lease port” of Murmansk, which due 
to the warming influence of the nearby 
Gulf Stream is open to navigation 
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throughout the year. Here also in the 
Kola region is snowy Lapland where 
less than 2,000 of the few surviving 
Lapps, now re-named Saamis, still 
make their living from fish and rein- 
deer. Flat-faced and racially Mon- 
goloid, these Lapps are reputedly the 
shortest people in Europe. There are, 
of course, additional Lapp remnants 
throughout northern Scandinavia. 
Just over the northernmost western 
boundary of the RSFSR is the port of 
Petsamo, Finland’s only opening to 
the Arctic Sea. Petsamo was histori- 
cally a part of old Russia and not 
of the Grand Duchy of Finland. How- 
ever, under the Treaty of Dorpat in 
1920 the Soviet Union ceded to Fin- 
land the Petchenga corridor to the 
Arctic that included Petsamo and rich 
nickel deposits in the vicinity. During 
the Second World War the Finns and 
Nazis have used Petsamo as a sub- 
marine and airplane base against Al- 
lied ships sailing the Arctic route to 
the USSR. And the Soviet Govern- 
ment has already demanded that Fin- 
land give back this harbor permanently. 
On the icy waters of the White Sea 
lies another strategic Russian port, 
Archangel. Some 200 miles east of 
the city of Archangel, and part of the 
huge administrative region of the 
Archangel Oblast, is the Nenets Na- 
tional District, inhabited by the prim- 
itive tribe of Nenetses, whose economy 
still revolves around fish and reindeer. 
The Nenets N. D. is typical of the 
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smaller peoples. Most of these N. D.’s 
are in the far north and, except for 
the Nenets, in Asia. 

Coming to the Great Russian people 
themselves, we note that they tend 
toward blondness, together with or- 
ange-brown or so called “beer-colored” 
eyes, a stocky physique and heavy fea- 
tures. Long before the present century 
these Russian Slavs had proved them- 
selves to be one of the most vigorous, 
fertile and talented people in history. 

The finest flowering of Russian cul- 
ture under the Tsars took place in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. It was during this period that 
poets like Pushkin and Lermontov, 
novelists like Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, 
dramatists like Chekhov and D. N. 
Ostrovsky, composers like Chaikovsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakov, ballet artists 
like Pavlova and Fokine, scientists 
like Pavlov and Mendeleyev, did their 
world-renowned creative work. And 
of course Russian history has also a 
number of outstanding figures in state- 
craft and military affairs such as Peter 
the Great and Marshal Suvorov. 

The Russians of the Soviet era are 
naturally proud of this great past 
which finds its continuance in the pres- 
ent. The notable achievements of 
Gorky and Sholokhov in the novel, of 
Mayakovsky and Pasternak in poetry, 
of Shostakovich and Prokofieff in 
music, of Afinogenov and Bulgakov in 
the drama, of Meyerhold and Stanis- 
lavsky in theatrical production, of Ein- 
stein and Pudovkin in the cinema, of 
Lysenko and Kapitsa in science, of 
Lenin and Molotov in statesmanship, 
carry forward the best in the Great 
Russian tradition. 

Awareness of that tradition and the 
constant stress on it constitutes in no 
sense a reversion to overbearing Rus- 
sian nationalism. On the contrary, 
such emphasis is wholly in accord with 
the liberal Soviet nationalities policy, 
which stimulates each people in the 
USSR to appreciate its own particular 
culture and develop it to the full. 


THE VOLGA RIVER PEOPLES 


Of the extensive population of the 
RSFSR, 30,000,000 are non-Russian. 
Of the 31 formally organized minori- 
ties fifteen have their own Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republics, thirteen of 
which are in European Russia. Eight 
of the thirteen lie along the banks or 
in the huge basin of the Volga, might- 
lest river in all Europe. 

It is natural that various peoples 
wandering, hunting, fighting over. the 
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face of the Russian land centuries ago 
should have settled down in the rich 
Volga region. But the dominant Great 
Russians subjected them to tribute or 
serfdom. Several of these peoples 
joined the great rebellion against Em- 
press Catherine II led by the dashing 
Cossack chieftan, Pugachev, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

In four of the Volga Autonomous 
Republics—the Mari, the Mordovian, 
the Udmurt and the Komi—the ma- 
jority ethnic group is of Finno-Ugrian 
origin. These peoples were converted, 
often by force, to the Orthodox religion, 
after the suppression of the Pugachcv 
rebellion. 

The Mari Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, about the area of New 
Hampshire, is situated on the north 
bank of the Volga between Gorky 
(formerly Nizhni- Novgorod) and 
Kazan. It has a population of 600,000 
and its economy is based on lumber. 
The predominantly agricultural Mor- 
dovian Republic, approximately the 
same size and with 1,275,000 inhabi- 
tants, is some hundred miles to the 
south along the Moscow-Kuibyshev 
railway. A hundred miles to the east 
of the Maris, in the foothills of the 
Urals, lies the Autonomous Republic 
of the Udmurts, 1,300,000 strong. 
Since 1917 these people have learned 
to operate modern machinery and have 
played a significant role in the indus- 
trial development of the Ural region. 

Further north in the headwaters of 
the Kama, the Pechora and the 
Vychegda Rivers live the Komi, a mere 
handful of 335,000 people inhabiting 
what is by far the largest of the Euro- 
pean Autonomous Republics. The 
Komi A. S. S. R. stretches along the 
Urals and up beyond the Arctic Cir- 
cle. In Tsarist times the primitive 
Komi, which means in the native tongue 
simply “We, the people,” tilled the 
land with wooden plows and used 
gnarled pine trunks as harrows; now 
agriculture is mechanized. 

Timber, fur-bearing animals and 
reindeer are plentiful in the Komi Re- 
public; but it also possesses big de- 
posits of coal, iron ore, oil, manganese 
and other minerals. During the war, 
in 1943, there was completed the 
Northern Pechora railroad, traversing 
the Komi A. S. S. R. for about 700 
miles. ‘This opened up the whole 
region to through railway traffic, mak- 
ing Komi coal production available 
to nearby northern cities like Arch- 
angel and Leningrad. 

In 1932, when I went down the 





Volga on a steamer for the 1,000 and 
more miles from Gorky to Stalingrad, 
I passed through the Mari Republic 
and also the Chuvash on the opposite 
side of the river. The Chuvash 
A. S. S. R. is one of the five Autono- 
mous Republics of Russia whose people 
are Turco-Tatar in origin and Mo- 
hammedan in religion. Chuvashia has 
a population of more than 1,000,000 
who earn their livelihoods primarily 
in agriculture and timber. 

Right next to the Chuvash along 
the Volga is the important Tatar 
A. S. S. R., bigger than Latvia and 
with a population of over 3,000,000. 
My boat stopped at historic Kazan, its 
capital, at whose university studied 
Lenin, who was born 100 miles or so 
down the river at Ulyanovsk. These 
Kazan Tatars were probably the most 
culturally advanced of any ‘Tatar 
people under the Tsars. 

They were noted for their skilful 
tanning and dyeing of leather, while 
their proletariat did much of the gruel- 
ling labor connected with Volga ship- 
ping. Like the inspirers of the “Song 
of the Volga Boatmen,” these sinewy 
‘Tatars sweated their hearts out along 
the banks of the river pulling the 
heavily laden barges up-stream. In 
Tsarist days four-fifths of the output 
of this region was agricultural. Since 

(Continued on page 32) 
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OVIET troops, which have de- 

stroyed many Nazi divisions have 
simultaneously destroyed many cher- 
ished anti-Soviet myths. Somewhat 
shaken by the triumphs of the Red 
Army, the “hate-Russia” journalistic 
bucket shops have completed speedy 
reorganizations (and mergers). Among 
those operating at the same old stand 
is the oldest-established firm of Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, a slick oper- 
ator, who has for nearly twenty years 
actively agitated for the destruction of 
the Soviet regime. It is one of journal- 
ism’s little ironies that Chamberlin’s 
activities depend upon the continued 
existence and solvency of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Chamberlin spent 12 years (1922- 
1934) in the Soviet Union as corre- 
spondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor. He is regarded by such an 
avowed enemy of the USSR as Eugene 
Lyons “one of the foremost foreign 
students of the Russian Revolution.” 
(“We Cover the World,” Edited by 
Eugene Lyons, 1937). 

A certain solemnity of manner has 
given Chamberlin a synthetic reputa- 
tion for scholarship which he has found 
useful in planting his anti-Soviet 
propaganda in sedate publications like 
the Atlantic Monthly and the Yale 
Review which would, perhaps, be re- 
luctant to welcome to its chaste pages 
the more raucous members of the “I- 
hate-Russia” school like Isaac Don 
Levine and Eugene Lyons. Chamber- 
lin’s claim to objectivity—he fortifies 
his anti-Soviet slanders with erudite 
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FULL FACES William Henry Chamberlin 


By SENDER GARLIN 


footnotes—has also gained him en- 
trance to the high-fee women’s club 
lecture circuit. 

Chamberlin’s career provides a case 
study of a man whose repudiation of 
his early convictions (if such they 
were) impelled him to rationalize his 
present philosophy with such violence 
that his present position on the Soviet 
Union can hardly be distinguished from 
avowed fascists like Lawrence Dennis. 
The. sole difference seems to be that, 
while Dennis’ emphasis is the glorifica- 
tion of the Nazi “world view,” Cham- 
berlin’s is a violent hatred for Hitler’s 
nemesis, the USSR. 

Chamberlin’s. interest in Russia 
began with a student passion for the 
works of Turgenev. After graduating 
from Haverford College he began his 
journalistic career. It was through a 
friendship struck up with an “earnest 
young socialist,” while he was working 
for the Philadelphia Press, that Cham- 
berlin’s political interest began. 

Coming to New York soon after, 
Chamberlin settled in Greenwich Vil- 
lage and faced the melancholy neces- 
sity of earning a living. He reports 
somewhere that he did a little irregu- 
lar book reviewing for the New York 
Tribune “and for some of the liberal 
magazines,” including the magazine 
section of the old Socialist New York 
Call for which Chamberlin, later 
snugly ensconced in Moscow as cor- 
respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor, wrote passionate defenses of 
Soviet Russia under the pseudonym of 
A. C. Freeman. 

In later years Chamberlin was to 
jeer at his early friendship for the 
Russian cause. “During the Russian 
civil war the Red Army had no more 
enthusiastic foreign sympathizer than 
I was,” he has noted, as if he were 
recording the sowing of political wild 
oats. “I still remember how I rejoiced 
in my modest lodging on Grove Street, 
when I read a brief news item to the 
effect that Orel, the high point reached 
by General Denikin in his drive against 
Moscow, had been retaken, and how 
I told my sympathetic landlady, a 
charming and warm-hearted woman 
who had graduated from an appren- 
ticeship in the suffrage movement into 
a general advocacy of lost and unpopu- 
lar causes, that now ‘the backbone of 


counter-revolution was broken’.” 


When Chamberlin and his wife went 
to Russia in 1922 he had no specific 
newspaper connection, only a general 
invitation to contribute mail articles 
to the Christian Science Monitor. 
“Our plan,” he later related with char- 
acteristic lack of feeling toward the 
human implications of the German in- 
flationary period, “was to be abroad 
at the most for a year and to spend 
part of that time in Germany, where 
inflation at that time made it possible 
for a foreigner to live in comfort, and 
even luxury for a few dollars a week.” 
In Russia, his newspaper connection 
with The Monitor became less ten- 
uous, and after a time he was put on 
regular salary. 

Although he announces piously that 
he “lacked the mental make-up .. . to 
shout ‘Hallelujah’ with equal enthu- 
siasm after two completely contradic- 
tory decisions by the higher party 
authorities,” in the same breath he tells 
of his “boyish delight” in giving the 
inquiring Communist reporter of a 
Kharkov newspaper two _ interviews, 
“one as the representative of the ‘bour- 
geois-liberal’ Christian Science Moni- 
tor, the other as the revolutionary A. 
C. Freeman. In the first I expressed 
discreetly favorable impressions; in the 
second I let myself go with all my 
New York fervor, denouncing Ameri- 
can reaction, and even voiced the... 
hope that the American workers would 
soon follow the example of their Rus- 
sian comrades.” 

Chamberlin’s first book, based on his 
Russian experiences, “Soviet Russia A 
Living Record,” is the least vicious of 
his creations, though hostility to the 
Soviet social system is already marked 
in its pages. The development of his 
hostility has variously been attributed 
to the sympathetic ear lent by Cham- 
berlin to his Russian wife’s discontented 
relatives, and to the influence of his 
rise in status, as correspondent for the 
United Press, a position which he held 
in 1925 and 1926. 

The book “Soviet Russia,” despite 
the sour notes already sounded in it, 
has embarrassed Chamberlin. He de- 
scribed his violently anti-Soviet “Rus- 
sia’s Iron Age,” published in 1934, as 
“a badly needed‘ and overdue correc- 
tive of my ‘Soviet Russia’.” 

Chamberlin’s “Russian Education,” 
as he describes his stay in the Soviet 
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Union, ended in 1935, when he was 
transferred to Japan. 

“T went to the Soviet Union with 
favorable prepossessions, which were 
completely reversed, so far as the dom- 
inant regime was concerned,” Cham- 
berlin reports, adding: “I went to 
Japan without prepossessions at all. 
_.. 1 left it... without any strong 
reaction, favorable or unfavorable.” 

This is, strictly speaking, not true. 
For Chamberlin has contributed an 
apology for Japan’s ferocious assault 
upon the Chinese people—and later 
against the U. S.—sounding very much 
like an echo of the Nazis’ demand for 
lebensraum. Summing up his experi- 
ences in Japan, Chamberlin wrote in 
“Confessions of an _ Individualist’’: 
“Sometimes, when I read or hear an 
American denunciation of Japanese ag- 
gression as purely and only the result 
of a diabolical tenfold dose of original 
sin, | am tempted to try the experiment 
of putting the shoe on the other foot. 
Suppose that we Americans numbered 
seventy millions and were obliged to 
live in an area about the size of Cali- 
fornia and in some ways, less rich than 
California in natural resources.” 


In the same vein, in an article, “As 
I Think of Japan Now,” in Asia, 
(April, 1940), Chamberlin asserted: 
“A political execution in Japan is an 
extremely rare event. There are no 
concentration camps in Japan. And, 
while Japanese police methods with 
political suspects are far from gentle, 
this is certainly equally true of police 
in all dictatorial states.” 


Unmoved by the unspeakable atroci- 
ties committed against the Chinese 
people by the Japanese aggressors, 
(bombings of defenseless cities, for ex- 
ample), Chamberlin writes: 

“I suppose I should have felt more 
righteous indignation against Japan 
than I did. What the Japanese were 
doing on the continent, trying to shoot 
and bomb the Chinese into subjection, 
was only too reminiscent of the Soviet 
dictatorship . . .” 

Small wonder Chamberlin got along 
so swimmingly in Tokyo, and found 
that “Japan’s treatment of foreign 
journalists compares favorably” with 
that of the European countries! In 
justice to Chamberlin it must be said 
that he penned these urbane observa- 
tions 20 months prior to the treacher- 
ous Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor 
and hence could not be expected to be 
as circumspect in his sympathies as he 
is constrained to be today. 

Returning to the U. S. after. his 
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sojourn in Japan, Chamberlin set up 
shop as a free lance journalist and lec- 
turer, specializing in such subjects as 
“What Is Stalin’s Game?” He became 
a frequent contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly, Asia and Foreign Affairs. 
He is a special favorite of The Ameri- 
can Mercury, edited until recently by 
another leader of the anti-Soviet con- 
tingent, Eugene Lyons. Virtually all 
books on the Soviet Union which re- 
quire special treatment are farmed out 
by the New York Times Book Review 
to Chamberlin. He also conducts a 
splenetic column in the New Leader, 
weekly organ of the New York Social- 
Democrats. The strain of being “sub- 
tle,” a task imposed upon Chamberlin 
by the editors of the New York Times, 
is not a requisite for his New Leader 
pieces. 

In addition to these regular ac- 
counts, the prolific Chamberlin is a 
contributing editor to a weird news let- 
ter called Human Events, published in 
Washington by a Frank C. Hanighen. 
Blatantly isolationist, it might conceiv- 
ably be gotten up from a clipsheet is- 
sued by Col. Robert R. McCormick’s 
Chicago Tribune. He also writes for 
The Progressive, organ of the Wiscon- 
sin defeatists led by the LaFollettes. 


In the June 7, 1943 issue of The 
Progressive Chamberlin jeered at the 
Atlantic Charter and the “fanfare for 
schemes giving a quart of milk to every 
Hottentot, providing Patagonians with 
electric light and making sure that no 
country, not even remote Ethiopia, 
misses the benefits of Lend-Lease.” 
But Chamberlin has it both ways. It 
is the alleged Soviet threats to this 
sneered at charter that serve him as 
takeoffs for fresh anti-Soviet smears. 


Chamberlin’s patter about “the 
restoration and improvement of the 
American standard of living,” which he 
terms “the forgotten peace aim,” is 
part of the isolationist technique for 
attacking the Roosevelt administration. 
Chamberlin’s fellow-contributor to The 
Progressive is the former America First 
propagandist, Milton Mayer, who au- 
thored the outrageous anti-Semitic ar- 
ticle, ‘““The Case Against the Jews,” 
for the Saturday Evening Post. Cham- 
berlin’s political kinship with Mayer 
can be understood from the following 
paragraph tossed off by the former in 
recalling his Soviet experiences: ‘“Con- 
siderable numbers of Jews have made 
careers in Soviet bureaucracy. Of per- 
haps a dozen officials whom I knew 
in the Press Department of the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, I recall 





only one who was not a Jew. Indeed 
the predominance of Jews in this Com- 
missariat at the time of my stay in 
Russia was almost ludicrous.” 


H. M. Kiplinger in “Washington 
Is Like That” (digested in Reader’s 
Digest) created a national scandal by 
indulging in the Goebbels’ theme to the 
effect that “Jews [in the U. S.] have 
become concentrated in a few govern- 
ment agencies,” and strongly implying 
the desirability of Jewish quotas. 

Chamberlin presumably has the same 
formula for the Soviet Union which 
long ago extirpated anti-Semitism. In 
a fit of candor, Chamberlin confesses 
that “‘the Soviet Union is the only coun- 
try where I have had to struggle against 
an occasional anti-Semitic impulse. 
Sonya (his wife) and I sometimes 
privately referred to the Jews as ‘the 
dominant race,’ and many of the Jew- 
ish Soviet officials were decidedly un- 
prepossessing types, bumptious, arro- 
gant, shifty, suspicious, and rather 
obsessed with a well founded inferior- 
itv complex.” 

“No doubt,” Chamberlin adds phil- 
osophically, “if there had not been a 
Jew in Russia, the Russians themselves 
or some other racial minority would 
have supplied just as many ill bred, 
puffed-up, psychologically and some- 
times physically deformed functionar- 
ies.” Could Dr. Goebbels be more 
trenchant? 

The Hearst press has found Cham- 
berlin’s writings useful for its pro-fas- 
cist purposes. One of his articles, “Cod- 
dling Communism,” bloomed forth in 
the Hearst New York American (Oct. 
4, 1935), with an editorial announce- 
ment that it was reprinted from the 
Christian Science Monitor “by special 
permission of the editor.” ‘The article 
followed the Dies’ pattern, attacking 
progressive movements as “of inestim- 
able benefit to Mussolini and Hitler, in 
rallying the frightened middle classes to 
the banner of dictatorship.” Chamber- 
lin argues, in effect, that the way to 
prevent fascism is to surrender to it. 

In one of his other outlets, the New 
Leader (June 19, 1943), Chamberlin 
wrote: “Louis Fischer has a wise word 
to say in this connection when he re- 
cently remarked at a radio forum: 
‘Stalin has been ready to cooperate with 
us to the extent of unloading the ships 
that bring him lend-lease material’.” 
Chamberlin was so enamored of 
Fischer’s contrived and slanderous wit- 
ticism that he quoted it again in his 
column of October 9, 1943. 

(Continued on page 31) 











T’ was now two weeks since the _— x The search was long and thorough, 

small detachment of the Red Army L | | Ik kK but not one body was found. Traces 
men in the Donets steppe had fought | ; | of blood were-seen leading to the shaft. 
their way through to the mining vil- A Short Storv ; A rope was hanging from an iron rung 
lage. : of the emergency ladder hammered into 


i he wooden facing of the shaft. Evi- 
- To the German colonel it seemed by t | 
that their refusal to surrender was the ° dently the Russians had descended by 


negation of all logic and reason. After “AVN § I GROSSMAN the emergency ladder taking the 


all, the front was already almost a hun- | wounded with them. Three scouts fas- 
pe miles distant, and here was this | tened ropes around their waists and let 
handful of Soviet infantrymen, in the — —, oie in 
ruins of the pit-head buildings, still their hands. Hardly ha e scouts 
firing away. The Germans pounded reached the shaft bottom, when they 
them with dedi and mortars day and began desperately pulling the ropes, 
night, but it was impossible to close They were drawn up Unconscious, 
in on them. The Red Army men had bleeding heavily from bullet wounds. 
machine-guns and anti-tank rifles, and The colonel reported all this to his 
were evidently well supplied with am- superiors and received another biting 
munition, for they did not spare lead. telegram from Army Headquarters. 

The whole business was becoming a The general tendered his congratula- 
scandal. Army headquarters sent a sar- tions a saa xt wine = ex- 
castic radiogram enquiring whether the pressed tne Hope that within the next 


colonel needed the support of heavy few days he would succeed in finally 
sellers smd Sittin breaking the resistance of the Russians. 


The colonel was desperate. 
At dawn, the heavy mortars set to 

work on the ruins. Thirty-six pound 
yellow-bellied mortar shells sped 
straight to their objective. One and a 
half regular issues of ammunition had 
been used up, but the colonel gave or- 
ders to continue firing. More than 
that—he brought in the artillery. 
Great clouds of dust and smoke rose 
into the air as the high walls of the 
building housing the pit-head gear col- 
lapsed with a thunderous roar. 









































































The following measures were adopted. 
Twice an invitation to surrender, writ- 
ten'in Russian, was let down the shaft 
promising the men that their lives 
would be spared and the wounded cared 
for. Both times the paper returned 
bearing the one word “No!” written 
in pencil. Smoke bombs were tossed 
down, but evidently the absence of a 
draught prevented the smoke from 
spreading through the workings. 


The infuriated colonel then gave or- 
_ ders for the women of the mining vil- 
lage to be rounded up; he informed 
them that if the men down the pit 
refused to give themselves up, they and 
their children would be shot. Three 
women were told off to go down the 
shaft and persuade the Red Army men 
to surrender in order to save the chil- 
dren. If the Red Army men refused, 
the pit-shaft would be blown up. 


The women were Nyusha Kran- 
orenko, a timberer’s wife, Varvara 
Zotova who had worked on a coal- 
washer before the war, and Anna Ig- 
natyevna Moisseyeva, a woman of 
thirty-seven with five children, the eld- 
est of whom was thirteen. The women 
asked the Germans to allow the old 
hewer Kozlov to go down with them. 
They were afraid of losing their way, 
since the men had probably withdrawn 
to the distant workings. The old man 
himself had offered to accompany them. 


“Continue firing!” ordered the col- 
onel. 


Iron girders were torn down like 
rotten thread. Concrete crumbled. 
The colonel watching this terrible work 
through his field glasses, cried: ‘Don’t 
stop firing!” 

“We must have sent fifty heavy mor- 
tar bombs and thirty artillery shells 
for every Russian there,” said the chief 
of staff, 


“Don’t stop firing!” repeated the 
colonel stubbornly. 


Not until five o’clock did the col- 
onel give the word for the attack, and F 
the battalions charged the ruins from 4 
four directions. Dead silence met the | 
attackers; not a shot, not a movement 

“Hey, you, Russ!” shouted the sol- } 
diers. “Where are you, Russ?” 

But the stone and iron remaine 
silent. Naturally the first thought that; 
entered their heads was that all the’ 
Russians had been killed. The officers} 
gave orders for the bodies to be dug 
out and counted, for their documents to® 
be examined and their unit ascertained. 


The Germans rigged up a block over 
the pit-shaft and ran a hawser through 
it which they had taken from the 
wrecked cage; to the hawser they fas- 
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tened an ordinary tub such as is used 
for transporting coal along the tun- 
nels. 


The three women and Kozlov were 
marched to the pit-head, followed by 
a crowd of weeping women and chil- 
dren. They themselves were also in 
tears—they were saying good-bye to 
their children, their relatives, the vil- 
lage, to the very daylight itself. 


Old Kozlov, whose left leg had been 
crushed in 1906 in a roof fall in the 
western gallery, stumped along, swing- 
ing his scorched miner’s lamp with an 
even rhythm, as he hastened ahead of 
the weeping, wailing women. He was 
the first to climb into the tub. 

Nyushka Kramorenko following 
shouted at the top of her voice: 
“Olechka, my darling, my little girl!” 

A grimy little girl of about three, 
her stomach distended to an enormous 
size from beets and raw maize, looked 
at her mother, frowning, as though re- 
proving her for her noisy behavior. 

“Oh, I can’t, there’s no strength in 
my arms, in my legs!” cried Nyushka. 
She was afraid of the dark ruins, where 
the soldiers were hidden. “They'll 
shoot us all, they’ll not be able to make 
anything out in the darkness,” she 
cried, “they'll kill us down there, and 
you up here! . . .” The Germans 
pushed her into the tub but she braced 
her feet against the sides. The old man 
wanted to help her, but lost his bal- 
ance and struck his head painfully 
against the metal. The soldiers laughed 
and Kozlov, confused and angry, 
screamed : 

“Get in, you idiot! You're going 
down the pit, not to Germany. What 
are you making all that fuss for?” 

Varvara Zotova jumped lightly and 
easily into the tub, looked at the weep- 
ing women and children who were 
stretching out their hands to her, and 
said: “Don’t be afraid, folks! ...” 

Her tear-filled eyes suddenly took on 
a more cheerful, courageous glow. As 
a girl Varvara Zotova had been known 
for her daring. Before the war, a mar- 
tied woman with two children, she 
used to go to the club on paydays with 
her husband, played the accordion and 
danced with the best of them, stamping 
her heavy iron-shod boots with the 
young loaders, her workmates on the 
coal-washer. Now, she waved her 
hand with a reckless, cheery gesture, 
saying: “While there’s life there’s 
hope. What is to be will be, eh, Gran- 
dad?” Anna Ignatyevna heaved her 
fat heavy leg over the edge, gasped and 
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groaned. ‘‘Varka, lend me a hand,” 
she said. “I don’t want that German 
to touch me. I'll manage without 
him,” and she flopped into the tub. 

The tub swung free and Ignatyevna, 
losing her balance, grabbed for the side, 
while Varka Zotova flung an arm 
around her ample waist. 

“What have you got there under 
your blouse?” she asked in surprise. 

Anna Ignatyevna made no reply but 
snapped angrily at the German cor- 
poral: “Well, why are you holding 
things up? We're all in, why don’t you 
let us down?” ; 

As though he had understood her 
words the corporal gave a signal and 
the tub descended. 

The women did not speak. They 
had been suddenly cut off from all the 
everyday things so dear to them: the 
sound of weeping and wailing was still 
in their ears while the sombre silence 
of underground enveloped them, sub- 
duing mind and heart. 


The old man let his lamp shine on 
a flat white stone wedged in between 
two beams, saying: “It’s about a hun- 
dred feet from this stone to the shaft 
bottom, this is the first gallery. Bet- 
ter let a woman call out or the lads 
may start shooting.” 

The women cried out: “Don’t be 
afraid, lads, it’s women coming!” “It’s 
your own folks, Russians, your own 
people!” From Anna Ignatyevna came 
a long drawn out shout: “Listen, bo- 
o-oys, don’t sho-o-ot! Bo-o-oys, don’t 
sho-o-ot !” 

At the shaft bottom they were met 
by two sentries, each holding a tommy- 
gun and with a hand-grenade slung 
from his belt. They stared at the old 
mzn and the women and, screwing up 
their eyes painfully at the weak light 
of the lamp and shading them with 
their hands, turned away. This dim 
flame no bigger than a baby’s little 
finger, screened by a thick metal gauze, 
dazzled them like summer sunlight. 
One offered his shoulder to help Ig- 
natyevna alight, ‘but he had overrated 
his strength and when she leant her 
weight on him he lost his balance and 
fell. The other sentry laughed and 
said: 

“Fine one you are, Styopa!” 

It was impossible to see whether they 
were young or old; thick beards covered 
their faces. They spoke slowly and 
moved cautiously, like blind men. 

“You haven’t a bit of anything to 
get one’s teeth into, have you?” asked 
the one who had tried to help Anna 


Ignatyevna. The other immediately 
interrupted him: “And if they have, 
they’ll give it to Comrade Kostitsyn to 
divide up.” 

The women stood silently, looking at 
them, while the old man, raising his 
lamp, lighted up the high vault at the 
shaft bottom. 

“It’s all right,” he growled. “It’s 
strong yet, strong enough, they put in 
good work here. God keep them!” 

One of the sentries remained at the 
pit-shaft while the other took the 
women to the commander. 

“Where have you settled down 
here?” asked the old man. 

“Right here, through the gate, to the 
right, and down the gallery, that’s 
where we are.” 


“That’s not a gate,” said Kozlov. 
“That’s the ventilation shutter. . .” 

The old man became the guide, the 
sentry beside him and the women fol- 
lowing them. A few steps from the 
shutter stood two machine-guns point- 
ing towards the shaft bottom. A few 
yards further on the old man raised 
his lamp. 

“Are they asleep, or what?” he asked. 

“No, they’re dead,” the sentry re- 
plied slowly, calmly. 

The old man let the light shine on 
the bodies in their Red Army great- 
coats. 

“Lord, Lord!” whispered the women, 
crossing themselves. 

“Come, what are we standing here 
for?” said the sentry 

They moved ou. A_ soft groan 
sounded from beyond an angle of the 
gallery. 

“Ts it here?” asked the old man. 

“No, this is our hospital,” replied 
the sentry. 

Three wounded men were lying on 
boards and on smashed ventilation 
shutters. A Red Army man was beside 
one of them, holding a pan of water 
to his lips. The other two were silent 
and motionless. The old man shone his 
lamp on them. 

“Who are these people, where did 
they come from?” asked the man hold- 
ing the pan; then, catching the women’s 
eyes fixed on the two men lying mo- 
tionless, he added soothingly: “They’ll 
soon be dead, in an hour or two.” 

The wounded man who was drink- 
ing said in a weak voice: “Mother, 
maybe you've some pickle or some 
salted cabbage?” 

“We're a deputation,” said Varvara 
Zotova, with a bitter laugh. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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France and Russia: Lesson and Warning 
Review by BORIS SKOMOROVSKY 


TRIUMPH OF TREASON, by Pierre Cot. 
Ziff-Davis, Chicago-New York. $3.50. 
French Edition: “Le Proces de la Ré- 
publique.” EMF, New York. 


HAVE known Pierre Cot for some 
twenty years. In the decisive period 
between two World Wars, he was prom- 
inent in French and international public 
life as a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, French delegate to the League 
of Nations and to the Disarmament Con- 
ference, minister of seven French cab- 
inets, co-president of the International 
Peace Campaign (improperly translated 
as International Peace Conference), and, 
last but not least, one of the organizers 
and leaders of the Popular Front. 
When I met Cot in New York, in the 
fall of 1940, I transmitted to him mes- 
sages from our common friends who were 
fighting against the Pétain-Laval regime 
illegally. They all asked him to use his 
sojourn in a free country to make known 
the real reasons for the French débacle. 
Too many books have been written on 
the “French Collapse,” almost all of 
them worthless. Cot did not wish to pub- 
lish a sensational book with piquant 
“revelations” aiming at “Cherchez la 
femme!” He worked conscientiously to 
present his testimony before world pub- 
lic opinion, and this testimony of Cot, 
the witness, bears the same mark as 
the long activity of Cot the statesman: 
courage and intellectual honesty. “With- 
out hate or fear,” as prescribed by the 
French Code d’Instruction Criminelle, 
the author searches for the profound 
reasons of the fall of France and states: 
“The defeat of France appears to me as 
a tragedy in three acts: it was prepared 
by France’s isolation, chiefly caused by the 
rupture of the Franco-Soviet Pact; it was 
consummated by the military weakness of 
France, chiefly caused by the General 
Staff's professional and intellectual in- 
feriority; it ended with the fall of the 
Third Republic and the policy of collabora- 
tion, chiefly caused by Fifth Column ac- 
tivity. Each of these determinants played 
its special role. Yet the three acts form 
a coherent whole: at every juncture, the 
treason of the French haute bourgeoisie 
appears. This class is responsible for the 
defeat; the Vichy government is merely its 
instrument.” (Italics mine) 


Had not the Popular Front been de- 
feated by the “Two Hundred Families” 
in 1938 (greatly in consequence of its 
own weakness!), France would not have 
been defeated by Hitler in 1940—read- 
ers will find abundant material in the 
book to sustain this thesis. 

Of particular interest for the readers 
of this magazine are the chapters devoted 
to Franco-Soviet relations. The author 
reminds us of the historical fact that, 
without a Russian alliance, France has 
always been defeated in Europe, but 
when allied with Russia, she has always 
been victorious. Germany lost the first 
World War in 1914 because the Russian 
soldiers sacrificed themselves in East 
Prussia to relieve the French. If Rus- 
sian aid had been essential to France in 
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1914, it became a live issue in 1939, be- 
cause the German and Russian armies 
grew relatively stronger, and the French 
army, relatively weaker. “After the 
experience of the Franco-German war of 
1939-1940 and the Russo-German cam- 
paigns of 1941-1943, it is evident that 
a military agreement between the Soviet 
Union and France would have prevented 
the outbreak of the war in 1939 and cer- 
tainly the French defeat in 1940.” 

But the accord at Munich opened the 
way for the dissolution of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. Who was responsible for 
its annulment? The answer of the 
French statesman and patriot is cate- 
gorical: 

‘“On August 23, 1939, when Stalin signed 

his famous pact with von Ribbentrop, 
French policy and diplomacy had left him 
no alternative. (Italics mine) The Soviet 
Union was above reproach during the 
entire period between the signing of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact in 1935 and the sign- 
ing of the Russo-German Pact in 1939. 
Russia has remained faithful to the prin- 
ciples of collective security and to the let- 
ter and spirit of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
She had constantly proposed negotiations 
of technical and military agreements with 
France to reinforce the Pact and facilitate 
its execution *** When the obvious in- 
terest of France, confronted by a growing 
Nazi threat, would have been to strengthen 
a rapprochement with Russia, French policy 
did nothing but undermine the Franco- 
Soviet Pact and violate its spirit.” 

Pierre Cot does not hesitate to de- 
nounce those responsible for the final 
catastrophe, the British “apostles of ap- 
peasement” Chamberlain, and _ others 


as well as the notorious Bonnet, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
mentions also “the charming and smil- 
ing” William C. Bullitt, who became 
Ambassador to France in 1936, after 
having represented the United States in 
Moscow for several years: “Bullitt was 
intelligent, but he had obviously seen 
Russia through the wrong end of his 
opera glasses.” Cot reports that Bullitt 
had great influence over the weak Dala- 
dier and in his conversations conveyed 
an impression of Russia which strength- 
ened the thesis of Pétain, Weygand and 
Co. 

The two senile generals, “prisoners of 
their social and political prejudices,” at- 
tacked the Franco-Russian rapproche- 
ment violently and their hostility was 
based on political rather than military ar- 
guments. The declaration of Pétain 
made on the eve of the general elections 
of May, 1936 (in the book, a misprint: 
1938) deserves to be quoted: 

“In extending our hand to Moscow, we 
have extended it to Communism * ** We 
have let Communism enter the circle of 
avowable doctrines. We shall very likely 
have cause to regret it.” 


Don’t these words sound familiar to 
you? In lieu of Pétain, you may substi- 
tute some very American or English 
names. That is the lesson of Cot’s book. 

It has been published simultaneously in 
English and in French. Both volumes 
will certainly be consulted by every seri- 
ous research worker on French and 
European affairs. We hope, therefore, 
that an index will be added. in the second 
edition, after the return of the author, 
who is now in Moscow as the Envoy Ex- 
traordinary of the French Provisional 
Government. 


Journey among the Dead 
Review by IRINA ALEKSANDER 


Frossia by E. M. Almedingen, Harcourt 
Brace and Co. $2.50. 


66 F,‘ROSSIA” is a generous contribu- 

tion to deepening the confusion 
about Russia. It opens with an incredi- 
ble: anecdote: A Russian grande dame 
offers her entire family, including an 
aged governess, a Borgian way out of the 
trap in which the Revolution has caught 
them. It is a pink phial with poison, or 
a phial with pink poison. The family 
dies, all but Frossia, the dreamer, the 
“mistress” of life, who rejects grandma’s 
way out and who survives through her 
all-enduring, all-resisting love for Rus- 
sia, to carry on the best tradition of Rus- 
sian unpredictability. 

The hyper-cultured Fressia lives 
through civil war, starvation, cold, cruelty 
and the “vulgarity” that is hardest for 
her to bear. Among the dead and the 
half-dead she is the deadest of all, a 
card-board creature among marionettes. 
This reviewer tried in vain to find a liv- 
ing soul in this long book, plowing 
through clichés unforgivable in an author 
of Miss Almedingen’s obvious talent and 
patriotic feeling. 

The characters, aside from Frossia her- 
self, are a procession of caricatures. 


There is Igor, the truth-seeker, typical 
self-taught “Man of the People” with a 
volume of Plato in his hand, and endlessly 
spouting, dull, sententious maxims; there 
is Pavel Pavlovich, the strong and weak, 
childish and impractical artist and his 
strong and weak, childish and impractical 
sister who swings, like a pendulum, be- 
tween breadlines and mystics; there is 
Elena Ivanovna, still another “great 
soul” who gives long winded and banal 
advice; there are spitting, cursing repre- 
sentatives of the “mob,” avid equally for 
spiritual and material goods; there is the 
former prostitute, now “madame” who 
(you guessed it!) repents and dies 
cleansed of her sins, after killing a hu- 
man reptile, a mysterious youngster, 
aesthete and parasite. 

All of them endure hardships with a 
passivity approaching idiocy; all of them 
utter grammar school truisms. Apparent- 
ly Miss Almedingen believes in a limitless 
Russian naivete or she would have seen 
the ridiculousness of this solemn scene. 
She has Frossia, then in her middle- 
twenties, receiving a visit in a hospital 
from no less than ten friends simul- 
taneously; two are admitted to her room. 
“They brought her gifts . . . (I spare 


you a full inventory) beads for stringing 
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in a funny box with a glass lid... . ‘Here 
is a needle, golubushka, and a thread for 
them, and here is something to amuse 
you, and she produced a tiny white china 
polar bear and a blank exercise book with 
a pencil.” And, her visitors gone, Miss 
Almedingen has her twenty-five-year-old 
heroine start playing with these toys. 

Miss Almedingen felt impelled to ex- 
plain the “Russian enigma,” but all she 
does is to deepen misunderstanding. Not 
only does she resort to all the confusing 
clichés, but she clutters up her text with 
untranslated words. There is no reason 
in the world for calling a kitchen stove 
plita, through 350 odd pages. Russian 
nightclub masters of ceremonies, a la 
Balieff, had at least the excuse of using 
Russian words for gags. This reviewer 
tried hard to imagine an English book 
translated into Russian with kitchen- 
stove and similar unpiquant exotics set 
down instead of the serviceable Russian 
words. 

For explaining Russia Miss Almedin- 
gen also uses the simple device of prophecy 
after the fact. Thus she speaks of having 
noticed, twenty-five years ago, two things 
deeply rooted in the Russians, hatred of 
Germans and the inevitability of war 
with Germany. 

One might excuse Miss Almedingen 
for not being able to deal with the 
twenty-five years of Russian life that she 
has missed. But even her recollections 
of the life before have become faltering. 


For example, she contrasts the hyper- 
cultured Frossia with another million- 
aire’s daughter, Irina Nikolaevna, who is 
depicted as a virtual illiterate. Yet her 
father, a baker king, had lived in a palace 
of his own in an exclusive Petrograd dis- 
trict. It is inconceivable that, aping every 
other form of culture, the baker-king 
would not have educated his daughter. 
Trifles, of course, but irritating. These 
are the trifles that make for the old Hol- 
lywood Russians. 

As a novel “Frossia” is a failure like 
its principal character. It does not live; 
it never achieves credibility. Many ques- 
tions about Frossia herself remain un- 
answered; what were her strange rela- 
tions with the young man whose life she 
has saved and whom she accepts in her 
apartment for a year or more? Is it only 
the presence of a few volumes of the 
classics on his book shelves that leads 
F'rossia to the haven of Igor’s apartment 
at the end? And these and other unre- 
solved elements in the book are set in a 
muddle of long names, untranslated 
words, quotations, proverbs, etc., that 
blur together into an atmospheric chaos 
that thoroughly beclouds the Russia Miss 
Almedingen strives to reveal. 

I feel sorry that Miss Almedingen, for 
all her gifts, should have turned out so 
dull, long and irritating a book. But I 
feel sorrier that such a maudlin picture 
of Russia can be foisted upon the Ameri- 
can public in these of all days. 


A Nocel of Nazi Disintegration 
Review by EDWIN SEAVER 


Tue Firinc Squan, by F. C. Weiskopf. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


RANZ Weiskopf, the Czech author, 

has written quite a remarkable novel 
in “The Firing Squad.” Setting aside 
what must be his own immediate feel- 
ing, that the only Nazis worth under- 
standing right now are dead Nazis, he 
has endeavored rationally, objectively, 
dispassionately to explain what it is that 
makes these alleged human beings be- 
have like something for which there are 
no words in our lexicon. 

Hans Holler, who tells this story of 
what happened to himself and the other 
members of his squad as they went about 
their “heavenly transport” work—i.e. 
murdering hostages—puts it this way: 
“Yes, that’s what kept us more surely 
in line, in that damned Hitler line—the 
consciousness of having been accessories 
to a thousandfold crime and of having 
thus aroused so enormous a hatred that 
only oceans of blood could drown it. 
And I know now that there is method 
in that madness, everything is done ac- 
cording to plan and purpose. Now that 
I think back, I recall what Sergeant 
Klahde once said to us in a National So- 
cialist lecture: ‘You must always act, 
men, as though you were in the position 
of the old German Catti. Before a 
battle, all the men were chained one to 
another so that none of them could flee.’ 
Believe me, Nurse Marussya, the Ger- 
man soldiers are like the old Catti—they 
are chained to one another, chained to 
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the wrongs they have done or have failed 
to prevent. That’s what makes it so hard 
for most of them to change sides. 
There’s also their inertia, their tendency 
to let things slide, their refusal to fight 
against apathy, their willingness to put 
up with the lesser evil.” 

The operation was successful, but the 
patient died. The story of “The Firing 
Squad” is the story of the firing squad’s 
disintegration. 

Holler tells his story to a Russian 
nurse, after he has been brought in 
wounded at the battle of Stalingrad. He 
himself was just an average sort of fel- 
low, not a fanatic Hitlerite like his bro- 
thers, but also without independent char- 
acter like his mother and sister. Then 
there was Chabrun, the aristocrat, who 
really found it beneath him to murder 
civilians, but a soldier’s orders were 
orders, even when given by cannibals. 
Klobocznik, the inn-keeper, did not have 
a very high regard for life anyway, not 
even his own life. Seelke was just an- 
other docile order-follower with the soul 
of a minor customs inspector. Maurer, 
the former worker, was hard to make 
out. Only Dietz, the fuehrer parrot, was 
to the manner born, a genuine homicidal 
maniac. 

Enough “heavenly transport” work 
and Seelke commits suicide. Klobocznik 
who fears most being sent to the Rus- 
sian front mutilates himself. Maurer 
deserts. Chabrun achieves his wish and 
is transferred to the front. Holler gets 
sent there without his wish. Only Dietz 







































Above: Home made anti-aircraft gun made 
of a wagon wheel, used by guerrillas. From 
"The People's Avengers." Below: Toumanova 
and Gregory Peck in "Days of Glory." 


gets a raise, becomes a worthy member 
of the SS where he can enjoy his mur- 
derous proclivities to the full. 

These bare details fail to do any 
justice to Weiskopf’s full-bodied novel, 
with its careful delineation of the indi- 
vidual destinies which collectively make 
up the firing squad. It’s a terrifying 
picture. It’s the best picture of the Hit- 
lerite soldier any novelist has given us. 
And perhaps in Holler’s ultimate recog- 
nition of evil and acceptance of guilt, 
Weiskopf points the way to the possible 
regeneration of the German people. 


Russian War Relief liems 


OOD buys that, at the same time, 

bring aid to our Soviet allies are 
offered by Russian War Relief. One of 
them, the children’s book “Igor’s Sum- 
mer” by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim, with 
its delightful two color illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese, has been reviewed in a pre- 
vious issue. At $1.00 it is an excellent buy. 
Another is a portfolio of twelve photo 
prints 19 by 13 inches, suitable for fram- 
ing, of Soviet national types. Among 
them are prints of the famous photo- 
graphs by Margaret Bourke-White. It is 
priced at $1.75. The third item is the mak- 
ings of a puppetry play, “The Adventures 
of Petrouchka and Mishka the Bear,” 
complete with puppets, props and script, 
all in a colorful envelope for 25 cents. Fi- 
nally there is the phonograph album, “Ba- 
bies in the Zoo” with music by the Ameri- 
can composer, Sam Morgenstern, to lyrics 
by the Soviet children’s poet, S. Marshak, 
and sung by the Richard Dyer Bennett, 
the folk singer. The album, consisting 
of two ten inch records, is priced at $2.00. 
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SovieT CULTURE IN WARTIME, Number 
2, 1944. Published by The American 
Russian Institute, 101 Post Street, San 
Francisco-8, California. 


HIS handsomely printed, large, well- 
illustrated publication offers a num- 
ber of very interesting featuress’F ollow- 


.ing a timely foreword by Professor 


Holland Roberts of Stanford University, 
it opens with an,article*on Soviet philoso- 
phy\‘by V. Kruzhkov and P. Fedoseyev, 
Soviet writers on philosophy. Beatrice 
King, whose “Changing Man” remains 
the outstanding book on Soviet education, 
deals with the thew trends in Soviet edu- 
cations he changes in the status of the 


sixteen Union Republics of the USSR, 


giving them foreign offices and defense 
forces of their own, is discussed by Anna 
Louise Strong, in the light of the cultural 
development in the sixteen republics, The 
immense task of municipal reconstruction 
in an area almost a third the size of 
Europe,and with a former population of 
over % million after the incredible 
devastation by the Germans, is described 
by Hans Blumenfeld, the noted Viennese 
architect, who worked in the USSR for 
several years and planned the towns of 
Vladimir and Kirov. The: organization 
of Soviet medicine is described by Dr. 
Henry E. Sigerist, and the concluding 
feature is a long excerpt from Sholokhov’s 
forthcoming book on the war, written 
with his characteristic color and vigor. 
Interspersed among these main features 
are briefer treatments of the Soviet thea- 
ter, Soviet music, medicine and religion. 


WE WI Not Forcet, by Ilya Ehren- 
burg, Embassy of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Washington, D. C. 


N a letter in our last issue written by 

Konstantin Simonov, on the occasion 
of the award of the Order of Lenin to 
Ilya Ehrenburg, reference was made to 
the rule of a Soviet guerrilla detach- 
ment that: “All newspapers after being 
read may be used for ‘cigarette papers 
except for those sections containing Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s articles.” 

“That,” Simonov commented, “is per- 
haps the shortest and most gratifying re- 
view of a writers’ work I have ever 
heard of.” 

Simonov went on: “In the time of our 
country’s sorest need Ehrenburg wrote 
every day. Everyday the Red Army men 
consumed what he wrote as spiritual 
food which they needed and which 
strengthened them daily.” 

‘No other writer in this war-or any 


other that I know of, has served so 


directly to inspire and hearten his people. 
Ehrenburg’s daily articles were not re- 
portage; but they used the material of 
the reporter—battle action, interviews 
with prisoners, letters found on the dead, 
for impassioned writing of almost un- 
believable eloquence. 

His writing comes straight from what 
Simonov calls Ehrenburg’s “inexhaustible 
heart.” It comes also from an_ inex- 
haustible mind. Ehrenburg, one of the 
most widely travelled, best informed and 
most civilized writers of Europe, knew 
what the German debasement of Europe 
meant. From the resources of his wide 
experience and knowledge as well as from 
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his deep love of his country and his pas- 
sion for the humanity that Nazidom 
violated, came the tremendous indict- 
ments that are filled with a moral power 
and exaltation that reminds the reader 
of the great prophets. 

, The Information Bulletin issued by the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington has pub- 
lished, as a special supplement, transla- 


tions of some twenty of Ehrenburg’s 
best articles. They are illustrated with 
moving drawings by D. Shmarinov and 
some of the powerful caricatures of the 
Kukrinyksi, the great three-man team of 
Soviet artists, whose work has had an 
effect, comparable to that of Ehrenburg 
himself, on Soviet morale. Copies of the 
publication are available on request. 


Guerrillas on the Sereen 


THE PEopie’s AVENGERS. 4 film docu- 
ment on Soviet guerrilla fighters. Pro- 
duced at the Central Newsreel Stu- 
dios. American release by Artkino Pic- 
tures. Commentary and Narration by 
Norman Corwin. 


Days or Giory. 4 film drama of Soviet 
guerrillas. Produced by Casey Robin- 
son. Directed by Jacques Torneur 
Starring Toumanova and Gregory 


Peck; RKO Radio Pictures. 


HAT first of the subsidiary fronts 
which helped to sap the strength of 
the Nazis was opened by the Soviet peo- 
ple themselves when farmers, workers, 
teachers, doctors—men, women, and even 
children, took to the woods and formed 
the guerrilla detachments, called, in the 
Soviet Union, “The People’s Avengers.” 
In some two years of war the guerril- 
las accounted for half a million Nazis 
killed and 15,000 prisoners; they cap- 
tured an enormous amount of stores in- 
cluding 2,427 pieces of artillery; they 
blew up 6,753 bridges and burned 897 
supply depots; they destroyed 11,483 rail- 
road cars, 1,742 tanks, 20,490 trucks and 
122 planes. Impressive as these figures 
are, their real importance only becomes 
clear when we think of what this meant 
in tying down enormous German patrol 
forces, in disrupting their communica- 
tions, in holding back reinforcements and 
supplies from their critical front line 
positions. 

Another subsidiary front that has 
drained German strength is Yugoslavia 
where the guerrillas have swelled into 
a national army and have reconquered a 
considerable part of the land. And, as 
the German hold weakens, the Maquis 
in France, whose achievements have won 
the praise of General Eisenhower, and 
the Partisans in North Italy, the E.A.M. 
in Greece and similar movements else- 
where come to the fore and play an ever 
growing part in the liberation of Europe 
and in the victory of the democracies. 

“The People’s Avengers,” showing the 
Soviet guerrillas in action therefore, is 
one of the most timely and important 
films available on the screen. It was made 
by a group of Soviet news cameramen on 
a number of separate guerrilla fronts. 
They were parachuted to their assign- 
ments and two of them met death in their 
line of duty. The film is one of those 
great Soviet documentaries that will be 
treasured as living history of the war. 
Its value and importance can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

In the film we see the guerrilla detach- 
ments as they carry on in areas so com- 
pletely held by them and so terrifying to 
the Nazis that trees on the outskirts are 
placarded with German warnings: “At- 
tention: Take Care, Guerrillas!” We 


see ingenious guerrilla devices including 
an anti-aircraft installation consisting of 
a wagon wheel and a rifle. We are 
introduced to some of their leaders, one 
of whom, an old man, “unfit” for regular 
service, now holds the rank of major 
general. We see how they plan their 
actions, how they carry them out, how 
they keep in communication with the 
regular Red Army forces and how they 
coordinate their blows with those of the 
Red Army. 

“The People’s Avengers” is breath- 
lessly exciting. It portrays tragedies as 
well as triumphs. And it shows the un- 
conquerable spirit, the tremendous will 
for life that keeps hearts gay and hope- 
ful amidst the tragedy. “The People’s 
Avengers” is memorable. Do not miss it. 

R.K.O.’s “Days of Glory” deals with 
the same subject. If you see “The Peo- 
ples’ Avengers” it suffers from the com- 
parison, as is inevitable when a concocted 
story is set up against so epical a reality. 
It can be said of “Days of Glory” that, 
on the whole, it is faithful to what it 
portrays; it seeks-to tell its story in 
human terms that are universal, and it 
does so with considerable insight and 
sensitiveness. It is in the motivations of 
the love romance that unreality creeps in. 

A famous ballerina from a frontline 
troupe is lost when German fire stops 
their performance and scatters the play- 
ers. She makes her way into the guer- 
rilla hideout and her helplessness, at the 
beginning, makes her a hindrance to the 
group. After her meeting with the guer- 
rilla leader, a former engineer, a change 
comes over both. In her the revulsion 
against violence and killing is gradually 
overcome, and she is enabled to become 
one of the stern guerrilla band and even 
to kill a Nazi with her own hands. In 
him, the urge to build and create that 
has been buried under the passion to kill 
and destroy, is reawakened. It is in 
these psychological terms that their love 
is presented. 

A Soviet ballerina however, could 
scarcely be so helpless and untouched by 
the war as the ballerina in “Days of 
Glory.” The great Lepeshinskaya, for 
example, had to miss a performance be- 
cause she had become too stiff through 
felling wood. And the emotion of crea- 
tion, the consciousness of life in the midst 
of death is a striking characteristic of 
Soviet intellectual life even in the very 
heart of battle. “Days of Glory” may 
require such psychological turns, for its 
plot, but they are atypical at best. 

Nevertheless the story is acted with 
great dignity; Toumanova is as sensitive 
as she is beautiful; Gregory Peck per- 
forms his part with convincing manliness. 
The other parts are also well’ played. 

Istipor SCHNEIDER 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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Question: Will you please discuss the 
book on “Management in Russian In- 
dustry and Agriculture” by Gregory 
Bienstock, Solomon Schwarz and Aaron 


Yugow. A. F., Chicago, IIl. 


Answer: The book is a product of the 
collective effort of three authors who 
have undertaken to evaluate the Soviet 
economic system through the very nar- 
row criterion of management. The 
scope of management in industry, the 
scope of authority and initiative of man- 
gers is no doubt an important part in the 
social scheme of production, industry 
and agriculture, but it remains too lim- 
ited an approach. The result is a rather 
sketchy and superficial treatment of 
problems that are necessarily too com- 
plex to be reduced to the factor of man- 
agement alone. 

The book was a project undertaken 
by the graduate faculty of political and 
social science of the New School for 
Social Research, for which they received 
a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The three authors participating in 
the book are political opponents of the 
Soviet regime. Having left the country 
as far back as 1922, the twenty-odd years 
of Soviet development which is encom- 
passed in the book, are known to them 
only from afar. This great handicap— 
lack of first-hand experience—comes 
through most tellingly where the authors 
attempt to picture the new Soviet gen- 
eration of managers. They just don’t 
know them. Subconsciously perhaps, the 
authors confess that by drawing upon 
Soviet fiction for description and char- 
acterization of the Soviet manager. 

While the introduction to the book, 
written by yet another author, assures 
us that the book is not a series of mono- 
logues by different authors, the compo- 
nent chapters of the book are signed 
separately by the author of the given 
chapter, and no part of the book is the 
responsibility of all of the authors to- 
gether. This scheme of the book rules 
out any integrated picture of the func- 
tioning of Soviet economy, or the over- 
all accomplishments of Soviet industry 
or agriculture. The biased viewpoint that 
is common to all of the authors is how- 
ever evident in all of the parts of the 
book. 

The central thesis of the book, that 
Managers of industry, or managers of 
the collective farms, i.e., their chairmen, 
comprise a group socially and econo- 
mically distinct and apart from the rest 
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of the Soviet workers, farmers and in- 


tellectuals, with interests somehow op- 
posed, makes the book, even when it 
grudgingly admits accomplishments in 
Soviet economy, entirely artificial. The 
same counterpoising of interests as be- 
tween the Communist Party of the 
USSR and non-Party workers and in- 
tellectuals only adds to the unreality of 
the investigation. 

In spite of the evidently unsympathetic 
attitude that is common to all of the 
authors, the differences in degree of that 
attitude probably served to restrain all 
of them and also explains why only in- 
dividual responsibility for their own 
writing is taken by the authors. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Yugow, one of the authors, 
doesn’t want to take responsibility for 
Mr. Schwartz’s hypothesis that a new 
managerial class is to arise in the USSR, 
any more than Mr. Bienstock wants to 
take responsibility for Mr. Yugow’s as- 
sumption that the government strives to 
fill the position of chairman of the folk- 
hoz with Communists and that in spite 
of the fact that the kolkhoz system is 
responsible for a consistent increase in 
the yield per acre as well as in the total 
harvest, the peasants will because of 
prosperity break away from the kolkhozi 
or even break the entire collective farm 
system. 

The book deals with pre-war Russia. 
However it was published in the Spring 
of 1944. It is of interest to note that 
the authors failed to take advantage of 
the delay in publication to sum up the 
experience of the USSR in war time, or 
make the necessary corrections in the 
book in the light of the magnificent So- 
viet achievements in this period. 

While discussing this book on the sub- 
ject of Soviet economics, we might also 
mention the book by Abram Bergson, 
“The Structure of Soviet Wages,” pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press. 
Specifically, it is an examination of the 
problem of the inequality of wages in the 
USSR. The important conclusions of 
the book are that in 1928 the inequali- 
ties in wages in the USSR were less than 
those prevailing in 1914 in Russia. In 
1934 the spread of wages was greater 
than in 1928, but still less than in 1914, 
and the differential in wages based on 
skill are proximate to the trends in wages 
in the United States. 

By a great many charts and statistical 
tables the author completely demolishes 
the unfounded claims of some economists 
that the high wages of the few in the 
USSR.were at the expense of the many 
unskilled. On the contrary, he demon- 
strates how the whole wage policy of the 
USSR was to encourage a more equal 
distribution of the wage bill, by stimu- 
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lating incentive and encouraging the ac- 
quisition of skill. 


Question: I understand that there has 
recently come to light some additional 
information concerning Tukhachevsky’s 
treasonable activities. Would you please 
print that information. R. D., Moline, 
Ill. 


Answer: Some information concerning 
Tukhachevsky’s treasonable views was 
contained in a letter to the New York 
Times of March 18, 1944, by E. Schach-- 
man Esseze, Former Counselor, Chief 
of the Press Service of the Rumanian 
Embassy in Paris, in which he related a 
conversation between Tukhachevsky and 
the Foreign Minister of Rumania, Nich- 
olas Titulescu, which took place at a for- 
mal dinner in Paris in 1936. Mr. Tuk- 
hachevsky is quoted as having said to 
Titulescu: 

Monsieur le Ministre, you are wrong in 
linking your career and the fate of your 
country to countries that are old, and 
“finished,” such as Great Britain and 
France. It is to the new Germany that we 
should turn. For a certain time at least, 
Germany will be the country that will take 
the lead ef the European continent. I am 
sure that Hitler will help to save us all. 


A year after this conversation took 
place the Soviet Union uncovered the 
plot by Tukhachevsky and a few of his 
henchmen who hoped to become Russian 
Quislings by betraying the USSR to 
Germany. The section of our press that 
was most vociferous in bewailing the 
fate of these would-be Quislings, ignored 
this additional information. 


Question: Is it true that the Soviet 
Union demanded that after the war large 
numbers of German workers be sent to 
Russia to rebuild the German devastated 
pee of the USSR? A. T., Inwood, 

alif. 


Answer: No such public demand has 
been made by the USSR. Therefore, 
discussion on this subject belongs in the 
realm of speculation. However, in an 
article appearing in the Soviet press, the 
Soviet economist, Eugene Varga, sug- 
gested that Germany and her satellites 
who, by their aggressive warfare, had 
laid waste such large sections of the So- 
viet Union, as well as other European 
countries, be put to work on the reha- 
bilitation of these devastated regions. 
This he suggested as only one means by 
which Germany should take part in 
helping to rebuild what they have de- 
stroyed. 


As far as we know this has been the 
only and unofficial opinion concerning 
Germany’s and the satellite countries’ 
participation in rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. 
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We From our READERS By 


New Tricks of the “Kulturkampf” 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

The March issue of “The German Quar- 
terly” published by the “American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of German” contains an 
article that is devious propaganda against 
American-Soviet friendship. 

The article, a discussion of German-So- 
viet relations, is based on the writings of 
Paul Ernst, a German writer of the early 
years of this century. Ernst admired the 
great Russian writers but held that they 
propagated a corrupt and “oriental ethic.” 
Dostoyevsky’s books were said to embody 
a guilt consciousness, instilled by Christian- 
ity against which the Germans had raised 
the counterweight of an ethic of honor. 
Ignoring the fact that the novel Oblomov, 
was written by Goncharov to satirize well- 
intentioned but weak-willed individuals, 
Ernst took “Oblomovism” to be a Russian 
national trait. 

The Russians for Ernst were morbid, 
evil and barbarous, despite their great 
writers who, to him, gave convincing ex- 
pression to these qualities. And he con- 
trasted Nietzscheanism, with its superman 
idea, as the exalted “German ethic.” 

In the Russians, Ernst saw dark forces 
that would engulf “bright, dear Europe,” 
which was again threatened by invasion 
from the East as it was, thousands of years 
earlier, when the Persians invaded Greece. 

For Ernst, Germany apparently was to 
play the role of the Ancient Hellas. “Our 
Germany is still the holy heart of the 
peoples. In it the new teaching is being 
formed which will liberate the world; and 
this formation is already more advanced 
than most men believe.” 

From this point on the author of the 
article embarks on his own conclusions. 
“We cannot but see in Ernst’s contempt 
of the Russians a secret fear ... the 
critique of Ernst leads not to the formula 
German and Russian, but German or Rus- 
sian.” 

I am inclined to think that the author of 
this article knows very well what he is 
doing. He is providing American teachers 
of German, the old material in a new 
form of the German “Kulturkampf”; he is 
seeking to convert the body of American 
teachers of the German language into a 
nucleus for the German Kulturkampf. 

Freedom loving people in America should 
see the danger that lies in this kind of 
hidden propaganda under the guise of 
literature, so detrimental to our war effort 
and to the effort to create brotherhood 
among the freedom loving nations of the 
world. 

For a century and a half, the German 
professor has preached the superiority of 
German Kultur over the decadent Civili- 
zation of France and the West. Now, seek- 
ing the collaboration of the West, he turns 
his wrath instead, against the Russians 
through the medium of Paul Ernst. If the 
German professor wishes to heal his “Parzi- 
fal-wound,” he must look for the remedy 
within himself. The idea that “am deutschen 
Wesen die Welt genesen wird” (In the 
German way the world will be shaped) is 
as much of a joke in our day as would be 
the long beard of Kaiser Barbarossa. 

There are no devils in the world other 
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than the crazy ideas of our own minds, 
and they can only be cured by reason and 
common sense, by friendly cooperation and 
collaboration with our fellow men and 
neighbors. This is the useful lesson which 
the Germans may, if they wish, learn from 
the Americans and English as well as 
from the Russians. 
Ernest Walter 

Toronto, Canada 


Russian Military Leaders 


To Soviet Russia ToDAy: 

I just had to write and praise your article 
on “The Young Red Army Generals” in 
your April issue. Since I have been getting 
your fine magazine I have been wonder- 
ing when you would write such an article. 
The average layman of today knows too 
little of the great heroes of Russia today. 
Almost any place one can pick up a book, 
newspaper or magazine and read some- 
thing about American or British military 
leaders, but not of Russian. But I can 
tell you from talking to my friends, they 
would like to know much more of Russian 
military leaders. 

I hope you write more on such an in- 


teresting topic. 
David J. Helmbrecht 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hungarians and Soviet Asia 


To Soviet Russia TODAY: 

Not long ago a friend of mine introduced 
me to your magazine. I read it ever since 
and enjoy it a great deal. It is easy to read 
and very clear to understand. 

In your last issue I was amazed to read, 
“The Relative From Asia,” by Bela Balazs. 
My parents come from Hungary but they 
never told me much of Hungary’s back- 
ground. I read about it but never did ac- 
tually trace that the Hungarians came from 
Asia. I’m glad that they are relatives to 
the Asiatic people. I heard that Professor 
Nemeth, who is mentioned in the story is 
in this country. Is this true? Does he teach 
here, or perhaps give lectures? I certainly 
would be glad to know. 

I hope to read more short stories by 
Bela Balazs in the future in your magazine. 

Elizabeth Anna Szoke 
New York, N. Y. ; 


Objects to Continuations 


To Soviet Russta ToDAy: 

What difference if an article did start 
in the middle or bottom of a page? I’ve 
the idea that there must be many of your 
readers who, like myself, find a small an- 
noyance in having to search page 33 or 
35 among cluttered endings and ads to 
finish an article. 

And the directions on the picture pages 
to; read up, read down, read left, read 
right, must be quite confusing to many as 
a great strain on the eyes. 

Don’t mind my grumbling. I’ve been a 
reader of SRT from its inception and have 
been glad to pass it on to friends. I’d like 
to see it improved where I think there is 
room for improvement. 

Alex L. Murdoch 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


Suggests Russian Lessons 


To SovieT Russta TODAY: 


I was interested in the letter in the March 


number from Julia P. Pavloff, Clairton, Pa, 
Along that line I think it would be well if 
you could present each month a short and 
very elementary lesson in Russian. I have 
always thought that nothing helps in the 
understanding of a people more than even 
a very slight appreciation of the language. 
L. A. Ware 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Appreciations 


To SovieT Russia ToDAY: 

The April issue of S.R.T. is grand. You 
are doing a magnificent job. I particularly 
wish to express my appreciation of the 
article “Our Common Ground” by Ralph 
Barton Perry, but the magazine as a whole 
can only be described in superlatives. It 
is like a drink of cool water to a wanderer 
in the desert. I feel your work justifies 
a few flowers and words of appreciation 
and cheer. : 

Your subscribers are the ones who are 
your debtors. 

With best wishes for the future success 
of S.R.T. 

Waiter Conarty 
Fort Worth, Texas 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

... A year or so ago, I bought a used 
copy of Peter Kropotkin’s “Memoirs of 
a Revolutionist.” So many Americans now 
do not understand the living conditions in 
Russia at the time in which Kropotkin 
lived and worked. What the Germans 
under Hitl:r tried to impose upon the Rus- 
sian people is not unlike the Aristocracy 
of Russia when that Upper Crust of So- 
ciety rode rough shod over the rights of 
the Russian common man. ‘ 

The Russian army now wins simply be- 
cause the Russian would rather die than 
go back into a slavery which is worse 
than death. In other words, the People’s 
Army is the Russian Army. If that army 
loses, the people of the world loses. 


Wm. A. Garner. 
Belding, Mich. 


To Soviet Russta TODAY: 

Am sending to, you a check for my next 
year’s subscription. 

Am very pleased with the magazine. It 
surely throws a new light on Russia for 
the people who did not have a chance to 
know anything about Russia. 

I find that the people of America are 
very anxious to know more about present 
Russia, which was always presented as a 
big bad wolf. 

I take the magazine to my Beauty Shop, 
the questions the people shower upon me 
are beyond description; lucky that J as @ 
Russian, can help them. They admire the 
present regime of Russia, and after read- 
ing your magazine they look upon Russia 
with new eyes. 

Keep up your work. 


Chicago, III. Mrs. Caroline Reiter 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 




















FULL FACE: William Henry Chamberlin 


(Continued from page 23) 


Chamberlin’s admiration for Fischer 
(in violation of Lord Chesterfield’s 
maxim never to trust anyone in one’s 
own profession) is undoubtedly known 
to the editor of the New York Times 
Book Review. Does not Chamberlin 
praise Fischer’s self-idolatrous tracts in 
The Times, while Fischer hails Cham- 
berlin’s tempered judgments in the col- 
umns of The Nation, and the Saturday 
Review of Literature? 

The benefits of the anti-Soviet cartel 
are apparently extended to wives of mem- 
bers as well. Chamberlin exhausted his 
superlatives in discussing “My Lives in 
Russia,” by Markoosha Fischer, (Mrs. 
Louis Fischer) in The Times Book Re- 
view of May 15, 1944. 

Nor does Mr. Chamberlin confine his 
book reviews to friends and associates. 
Discussing Nehru’s “Toward Freedom” 
in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(Feb. 15, 1944), Chamberlin wrote that 
“one point which a practical revolution- 
ary, like Lenin or Hitler or Mussolini 
would have regarded as supremely impor- 
tant is largely passed over in Nehru’s 
work. This is the problem of the seizure 
of power.” (My emphasis—S. G.) 

The device represented by the seem- 
ingly casual reference to “Lenin or Hit- 
ler or Mussolini” is characteristic of 
Chamberlin’s technique. While maintain- 
ing the pose of an objective student of 
world affairs, he seeks his effects by sly 
and dishonest innuendo and by malicious 
coupling of antithetical concepts and per- 
sonalities. That is how he sought to be- 
little the great Soviet diplomat, Maxim 
Litvinoff, whose warnings—if heeded— 
might have averted the present world 
catastrophe. In an article in The Ameri- 
can Mercury (March, 1942), Chamber- 
lin noted that Litvinoff “has never writ- 
ten any book of consequence.” 

Using The Christian Century as a 
sounding board, Chamberlin emerged as 
a defender of civil liberties in wartime 
(Jan. 13, 1943). He protested the U. S. 
Government prosecution of The Mili- 
tant, Trotskyite sheet; of Richard Her- 
man Krebs, Gestapo agent, who under 
the name of Jan Valtin wrote the blood- 
curdling concoction “Out of the Night;” 
and of Ralph Townsend, one time as- 
sistant editor of the pro-fascist Scrib- 
ner's Commentator. 

The Militant has conducted a rabid 
campaign against the war. Eighteen lead- 
ers of the Trotskyite organization of 
which The Militant is the voice, are now 
in prison for seditious conspiracy against 
the U.S. In defending Valtin, Chamber- 
lin wrote significantly that “there has 
been no intimation in the reports of Val- 
tin’s detention, of any new evidence of 
subversive activity... .’ (My emphasis— 
8. G.) Pleading for the pro-fascist 
Townsend, Chamberlin wrote: “A trial 
that will bear close watching by those 
who believe in civil liberties has been 
heralded by an indictment charging 28 
Persons with conspiracy to injure the 
morale of the armed forces.” 

Townsend, accused of being a Japanese 
agent before he was hired by The Com- 
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mentator, drew -a sentence of eight 
months to two years. The 28 persons 
involved in the “trial that will bear close 
watching” are the same—with one added 
—who have been facing a Federal judge 
in Washington these past weeks. 

Faint rays of unconscious humor some- 
times reveal themselves in Chamberlin’s 
writings. For he discovered, on October 
12, 1942, an “entente between Wall 
Street and Stalinite communism.” ‘The 
cause for his outburst was a letter pub- 
lished in The New York Times by the 
senior partner of the House of Morgan, 
Thomas W. Lamont. The financier had 
urged Soviet-American cooperation in the 
interest of winning the war against the 
Axis. 

More recently Chamberlin has been 
much exercised by Eastern European 
problems. He published with evident 
relish this letter purportedly written by 
one of his readers: “The Ukrainians 
abhor the idea of being included in 
recreated Poland as much or more than 
they fear to remain under the heel of 
the Soviet or Nazi dictators. Our ob- 
ject is to be independent and free from 
all aggressors.” (My emphasis—S. G.) 

Similarly, his heart goes out to Man- 
nerheim Finland, devoted ally and cats- 
paw of Nazi Germany. The State De- 
partment’s action in ordering the expul- 
sion of Finnish Minister Procope for 
engaging in activities “inimical to the 
United States” brought forth anguished 
cries from Chamberlin. “Those who are 
personally acquainted with Mr. Procope,” 
Chamberlin wailed, “found him a high- 
minded patriot and a sincere friend of 
this country”! 

The July issue of The American Mer- 
cury contains an article by Chamberlin 
entitled, “The Tragic Case of Finland,” 
in which he blandly denies the existence of 
an alliance between Nazi Germany and 
Finland. Both Finland and the U. S. 
seem to have played a nasty trick on 
Chamberlin. For Chamberlin’s article 
appeared just as the Nazis received an 
official request from the Finns for addi- 
tional military aid, which was promptly 
forthcoming, and several days later the 
U. S. formally severed relations with 
Helsinki, with Secretary Hull denounc- 
ing Finland as a “willing Nazi puppet.” 


Influential sections of the American 
press, including Time, Life and The New 
York Times have finally and reluctantly 
acknowledged that Marshal Tito is the 
leader of the Yugoslav partisans—and 
not the Axis puppet, Mikhailovich. But 
Chamberlin, as recently as June 3 of this 
year, was still hurling epithets at Tito. 
“The resistance to the German occupa- 
tion in old Serbia remains definitely un- 
der the leadership of General Mikhail- 
ovich,” he proclamed. . . . “There has 
never been a Yugoslav Marshal,” he 
asserted peevishly, “so the title is about 
as significant as the rank of ‘colonel’ 
which is bestowed so generously in some 
sections of the South.” 

With a slyness typically Chamberlinian, 
he reports an obviously apocryphal con- 


versation that subtly condones Nazi 
crimes: “The conversation turned to 
world affairs. How many human beings 
were suffering the living death of Soviet 
concentration camps? No one doubted 
that the figure was to be reckoned in 
millions. . . . The other debates were 
about how many Jews had been killed 
during the Nazi occupation of Kiev. 
Pessimists thought the figure might be 
as high as eighty thousand.” 

This little parable requires no com- 
ment. 

The Russian Review is a publication 
which Chamberlin edits in collaboration 
with: a group of White Guard emigres. 
In a foreword to the first issue of the 
magazine he wrote: “No doubt many 
Russians . . . hope that out .. . of the 
present ordeal will emerge, by some play 
of events the outline of which cannot 
now be foreseen with precision, a Free 
Russia as part of a Free Europe.” One 
need not be able to foresee the “outline 
of events with precision” to assert that 
the idea of a “Free Russia” of the Ker- 
ensky type envisaged by Chamberlin and 
his anti-Soviet crew is one which the 
Russian people overthrew because it be- 
trayed them and whose return they will 
never permit. 

Chamberlin’s social and political milieu 
is revealed at firsthand in his nostalgic 
description of “a Muscovite evening at 
the home of Eugene Lyons” (in New 
York). Almost all the guests had been 
in the USSR he reports, “and the atmos- 
phere recalled the large parties which 
Lyons and his exuberant wife, Billie, 
used to give in their apartment in 
Moscow.” 

Item: “The climax of the evening was 
reached when Joe Shaplen, whom I 
counted with Isaac Don Levine, Lyons, 
Malcolm Muggeridge, and myself among 
the few honest members of the ‘anti- 
Comintern front,’ dashed in with several 
copies of the latest issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, containing one of the very 
interesting articles of ... Krivitzky. He 
gave a detailed account of Soviet inter- 
vention in Spain. .. .” 

Shaplen, New York Times reporter, 
is understood to have authored the amaz- 
ingly indigenous statement for the press 
issued by the Red Army deserter, Victor 
A. Kravchenko. As for “the very inter- 
esting articles of Krivitzky,” they were 
written by one of the guests at this gay 
party—by Isaac Don Levine, in fact. 
At least that was Levine’s boast in a 
speech before the Overseas Press Club. 
(As reported by Leonard Lyons in his 
syndicated column, March 15, 1943.) 
That, perhaps, explains why Soviet aid 
to the Spanish Republicans fighting the 
German and Italian fascist invaders is 
described as “Soviet intervention in 
Spain.” 

Krivitzky, a self-styled “Red Army 
general,” brought consternation into the 
ranks of the anti-Sovieteers by giving 
their game away when he committed sui- 
cide in 1941, leaving a letter confessing 
that he found it impossible to live any 
longer under the weight of his “big sins.” 

And the host—Eugene Lyons? The 
most scientific characterization of this 
chum of Chamberlin’s has come from the 
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ultra-conservative New York Sun. Re- 
viewing Lyons’ worst-seller, “The Red 
Decade,” in the August 28, 1941 issue 
of that newspaper, Mr. William Bird, 
a former foreign correspondent noted 
that: “Eugene Lyons, having mourned 
for the Trotskyites, having made their 
cause his own ... is close to being obli- 
gated in logic, to embrace Hitler’s cause.” 

Appeasement and its goals have no 
sincerer mourner than Chamberlin who 
stated: “It is a pity that Western civi- 
lization did not contrive, in 1939, to 
set Hitler and Stalin at each other’s 


throats.” This was, of course, the key- 
note of Munichism which almost brought 
the world to the brink of disaster and 
is responsible for the present world crisis. 


In a book embalming some of his es- 
says, Chamberlin has inscribed upon his 
banner the words of Dr. Stockman in 
Ibsen’s “The Enemy of the People”: 
“The strongest man on earth is he who 
stands most alone.” 


His credo to the contrary, Mr. Cham- 
berlin does not stand alone. He stands, 
consciously or otherwise, with the Axis. 


THE RUSSIAN REPUBLIC 


(Continued from page 21) 


the Revolution industrial production 
has increased sevenfold and agricul- 
ture itself under the collective system 
has had a 50 per cent growth in the 
sown area. Recently oil was discovered. 

Along the eastern borders of the 
Tatar A. S. S. R. is located the Bash- 
kir Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. Its 3,300,000 inhabitants are 
also of Turco-Tatar stock. Bashkiria 
takes in the western slope of the south- 
ern Ural Mountains and extends all 
the way to the dividing line between 
Soviet Europe and Soviet Asia. This 
Republic contains valuable forest land, 
a vast area of fertile collective farms 
and fine pasture land for cattle and 
horses. The Bashkirs are celebrated 
for their invigorating drink, koumiss, 
made out of the fermented milk of 
mares. The Bashkir Republic also has 
rich deposits of copper and its oil fields 
are part of the important new Soviet 
petroleum base established in the south- 
ern Urals. 


Two days after leaving Kazan, 
where the river turns south, our steamer 
took us by the cities of Marxstadt, 
named after Karl Marx, and Engels, 
named after Marx’s renowned co- 
worker. In 1932 Engels was capital 
of the Volga German A. S. S. R., a 
good sized district on the lower Volga 
about 150 miles above Stalingrad. A 
compact minority of 450,000 Germans 
lived in this Autonomous Republic, 
successfully working its fruitful agri- 
cultural lands and developing its light 
industry. 


Most of these Germans were de- 


- scendants of those brought to Russia 


as special skilled workers by Peter the 
Great and Catherine the Great during 
the eighteenth century. They were an 
industrious and valued group. But on 
September 24, 1941, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment abolished the German Re- 
public because many of its citizens 
were carrying on Fifth Column ac- 
tivity on behalf of Adolf Hitler. Its 
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territory was divided between adjoin- 
ing regions and its German popula- 
tion moved to Central Siberia where 
they could do little harm. The failure 
here and among German settlements 
in other parts of the USSR to com- 
pletely overcome the traditional feel- 
ings of militant German nationalism 
is the only exception to the general 
success of the Soviet nationalities policy. 

Last Autonomous Republic in the 
Volga region is the Kalmyk, touching 
the river near its mouth and stretch- 
ing for a hundred miles along the dry, 
semi-desert steppes adjoining the Cas- 
pian Sea. The Kalmyks, only 230,000 
in number, were a nomadic people of 
Mongol derivation and Buddhist re- 
ligion who migrated during the seven- 
teenth century to the valley of the 
Volga from Central Asia. They are 
the descendants of the group that failed 
to escape with the other Kalmyks in the 
famous migration to the East described 
in De Quincey’s “Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe.” The economy of the Kalmyk 
Republic is chiefly based on cattle- 
raising and, more recently, fishing. But 
vast irrigation projects, utilizing the 
waters of the Volga will bring fer- 
tility to the arid soil. The capital of 
Kalmykia is Elista, captured by the 
Nazis and held for a few months in 
their eastward push in the summer of 


1942. (To be continued) 
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budget has been balanced each year and 
even now, only a minor part of the war 
cost is financed by public debt. Thus 
national planning has demonstrated its 
value. 

Just as the Russians have been will- 
ing to learn from us and acknowledge 
their debt to our scientists and technol- 
ogists, so'we too should be willing to 
profit from their experiences in eco- 
nomic planning; and that doesn’t mean 
that we too ought to have a violent 
revolution, overturn our economic sys- 
tem and adopt theirs. If we are sensi- 
ble, we can profit from their mistakes 
as well as their achievements; and the 
best way to profit from the experiences 
of the Soviet Union is to develop 
friendly relations with her. We have 
much to gain by friendship with the 
Soviet Union; gains for our economy 
through profitable international trade 
and gains to our stability, because only 
through such friendly relations can we 
insure a lasting peace and avoid a 
recurrence of another world war. 
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SOVIET RUBBER 
(Continued from page 15) 


in the Caucasus. T'wo hardy new va- 
rieties have been developed in the 
USSR. 

A fourth important advantage of 
kok sagyz is that it can grow in almost 
any soil, There it has the advantage 
over its chief rival, tau sagyz, which 
requires rich, loamy soil. We find kok 
sagyz growing as far north as Arch- 
angel, and in the semi-desert steppes 
in the South. 

Still another advantage of kok sagyz 
is its relative immunity to insect pests 
and plant diseases. 


Runaway Seeds 


But like other things, the virtues of 
kok sagyz have their attendant vices. 
The very abundance of kok sagyz seeds 
causes difficulties. Tlhe seed is so mi- 
nute that it takes a long time for it to 
push its way to the surface. There- 
fore, the greatest care must be taken 
not to plant it too deep lest its season 
be over before it has been able to make 
its way to the sun. 

Because of its slow initial growth, 
faster growing weeds will choke it out. 
Therefore, the ‘growing of kok sagyz 
requires that hardest of planting chores, 
constant weeding, beginning with the 
preparation of the soil for planting. 

Finally, the seeds mature very rap- 
idly. Like typical dandelion seed, being 
extremely light and provided with par- 
achutes, they are easily carried away 
ina puff of wind. Therefore, the plants 
must be watched for the exact mo- 


ment when the seeds can be harvested,. 


else the whole crop can be blown away 
and most of the season’s work lost in a 
moment. The seeds have to be harvested 
by hand. They mature so rapidly that 
fields must be gone over several times 
a day, for seeds not ripened during 
the first gathering. will have ripened 
an hour or two later. Seeds are picked 
while still moist and are put in trays 
to dry. The trays have to be carefully 
screened to keep the seed from being 
blown away. 

Difficulties in seed gathering have 
led to test plantings of cuttings from 
the roots. This alternative method has 
shown certain advantages. 

These characteristics of kok sagyz 
make it a troublesome crop to grow. 
The kok sagyz planter, after getting 
the seeds in the ground, cannot leave 
them to themselves. He must watch 
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them through every stage of their 
growth. And it is perhaps because of 
this constant demand on one’s care that, 
as Natalia Artemieva, a kok sagyz 
grower who has won fame in the Soviet 
Union, says, “You learn to love kok 
sagyz.” 


Natalia Artemieva’s Galoshes 


This love was fostered in Natalia 
and her children by her husband, Ivan 
Artemiev. He was one of the en- 
thusiasts for the new crop. His re- 
ports on his field experiences while 
growing several harvests of kok sagyz 
were of immense value to the Soviet 
field stations. 

When Artemiev went away to the 
front he left it to his wife and children 
to carry on in his absence. They all 
promised and all have kept their prom- 
ises. Even his daughter Vera, who lost 
a leg in an accident, has done her part 
in bringing in a bumper crop of kok 
sagyz. Together last year they put in 
1300 work days. One of their rewards 
was twenty pairs of kok sagyz galoshes. 

The Chuvash were formerly forest 
nomads. Now they’are collective farm- 
ers. Their Autonomous Republic is in 
the upper Volga reaches, a region half 
forest, half steppe. If you ask where 
you can see the best kok sagyz fields, 
you are likely to be told in the Push- 
kin Collective Farms, in the Chuvash 
Republic. 

The chairman, Titov, is a calm, 
slow-moving man. It seems difficult 
to believe that one so unhurried could 
have brought in a crop 200 per cent 
above plan. Not only that, but the 
crop was brought in several days ahead 
of schedule. And to top it all, the seed 
was all of the highest quality. Among 
kok sagyz farmers Pushkin seed has 
the highest esteem. 

Kog sagyz farmers have proved 
themselves in their tests with the new 
crops. There is, for example, brigade 
leader Vorontsov. His only education 
was four years of elementary schooling. 
He was forty-two years old when he 
first planted kok sagyz. He showed 
resourcefulness, persistence and capa- 
city to learn. His experience in itself 
constituted an education. Today he is 
a specialist in his field and has the rank 
of agronomist—an agricultural scien- 
tist. 

As the war crisis approached the 





importance of rubber was recognized 
in the establishment of a new special 
commissariat devoted to extending rub- 
ber production, both synthetic and nat- 
ural. Established in 1941, the new 
commissariat was headed by Tikhon 
Borisovich Mitrokhin. 

By that time kok sagyz had become 
an important crop. In 1941, 170,000 
acres were under kok sagyz and the 
plan for 1942 called for a million 
acres. Under the war impetus, that 
acreage total has probably been ex- 
ceeded. 

In 1941 the average yield per acre 
was thirty pounds but yields as high 
as 150 pounds had been obtained. As 
seed stocks and cultivation methods are 
improved, higher figures may be ex- 
pected. 


Kok Sagyz—Good Will Ambassador 


In the early period of our rubber 
crisis it was learned that the Soviet 
Government had offered to bring in 
some of its synthetic rubber experts to 
aid in the American synthetic rubber 
program. Soviet authorities have been 
equally prompt in offering the fruit of 
their natural rubber researches to 
friendly nations. 

Kok sagyz seed has been sent by 
plane to America and Canada, and to 
New Zealand, Australia, India, and 
Great Britain. In America, the seed 
has been distributed mainly in the beet 
sugar-growing regions, so that the 
crop, when grown, can be processed in 
the local mills, as is being done in the 
Soviet Union. 

In England the plant is being inten- 
sively studied in experimental plantings 
in the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew 
and seed is being distributed for ex- 
perimental plantings in twenty other 
localities throughout the British Isles 
to test the growth in every variety of 
soil and climatic conditions on the 
islands. 

Thus, kok sagyz is acting in its own 
way as a binder in the solidarity of 
the United Nations. 
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LIFE 
(Continued from page 25) 


“Show us a light, Grandad,” the 
wounded man begged Kozlov, and with 
a groan which seemed to come from deep 
down within him, raised himself, and 
throwing the greatcoat to the ground ex- 
posed a leg shattered and gangrenous 
above the knee. 

“Oh, Lord in heaven!” cried Nyushka 
Kramorenko, and gasped again. 

“But why should you suffer down 
here?” said Nyushka Kramorenko. “If 
you came up to the surface, at least 
they’d clean and bandage your wounds in 
a hospital.” 

“And who'd do it for me? The Ger- 
mans?” asked the wounded man. “Bet- 
ter let the worms eat me here.” 

“Come along, now, come along!” the 
sentry interrupted. ‘This isn’t the place 
for agitation.” 

“Stop a minute, stop,” said Anna Igna- 
tyevna, and began dragging a piece of 
bread out from under her blouse. She 
gave it to the wounded man, but the 
sentry reached out the hand holding the 
tommy-gun and said sternly: “That is 
forbidden. Every crumb of bread in the 
pit goes to the commander to be dis- 
tributed. Come along, come along! 
You’re doing no good here.” 

When the deputation turned into the 
gallery they suddenly heard a sound so 
unexpected that they paused involuntarily. 
It was the sound of singing coming down 
the gallery. 

“That’s to keep our spirits up, instead 
of dinner,” their guide told them serious- 
ly. “This is the second day the com- 
mander’s been teaching it to us. He 
says that’s the song his father used to 
sing when he was in prison in tsarist 
times.” 

A single voice rose again in long- 
drawn-out notes: 


No foe could mock your passing, 
For we were all your own. 

We came to close your eagle eyes. 
You didn’t die alone. 


“Listen, you women,” said Nyushka 
Kramorenko, quietly and seriously. “Let 
me go first.” 

Anna Ignatyevna strode ahead, passing 
Nyushka, and said: “No, let me go, it’s 
my turn now to speak.” 

A quiet voice sounded from the dark- 
ness: “What’s the matter there?” 

The lamp shone upon a group of Red 
Army men reclining on the ground 
around a tall broad-shouldered man with 
a fair, round beard, thickly encrusted 
with coal-dust. ‘The hands and faces 
of those sitting around him were just as 
black as his, their teeth and eyeballs 
dazzling white by contrast. 

Old Kozlov looked at them with a 
wonderful feeling of affection. These 
were the men whose fame was ringing 
over the length and breadth of the Do- 
nets Basin. Looking at them the old 
miner realized in his heart that the ter- 
rible, bitter fate which was theirs, was 
also his own. 

He glanced angrily at Anna Ignatyev- 
na while she was saying: “Comrade 
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Commander, we’ve come to you as a 
kind of deputation.” 

The commander rose, tall, broad 
shouldered and very thin, and the Red 
Army men immediately rose too. ‘They 
were all in quilted jackets and dirty caps 
with ear flaps, with a thick stubble of 
beard. ‘The women looked at them. 
These were their brothers. Their hus- 
bands used to come home looking like 
this after the day and night shifts, black, 
calm, weary, blinking at the light. 

“And what have you deputies come 
for?” asked the commander with a smile. 

“Tt’s very simple,” replied Anna Igna- 
tyevna. “The Germans rounded up all 
the women and children and told us to 
send people to the pit to persuade you to 
surrender, and that if we didn’t man- 
age to get you to come up, they’d shoot 
all of us, and the children too.” 

“So that’s it,” said the commander, 
shaking his head. “And what have you 
women to say to us?” 

Anna Ignatyevna looked straight at 
the commander. She turned to the other 
two women and asked softly and sadly: 
“What have we to say, women?” And 
from under her blouse she pulled pieces 
of bread, boiled beets, potatoes in their 
jackets, and some dry crusts. 

The Red Army men turned aside, 
dropped their eyes, ashamed to stare at 
the food, so beautiful and impossible was 
the sight of it, so tempting its smell. 
They feared to look at it, for it was life. 

“This isn’t only my answer,” said Anna 
Ignatyevna. “Our women gave me the 
things to bring you. I’ve got them here, 
though I was mortally afraid the Ger- 
mans would notice them under my 
blouse.” 

She placed the poor gift on a kerchief, 
bowed low, and handed it to the com- 
mander, saying: “Forgive us...” 

He bowed to her in silence. 

“TIgnatyevna,” said Nyushka Kramoren- 
ko softly, “when I saw that wounded 
man with the maggots eating him alive, 
when I heard what he said, I forgot 
everything.” And Varvara Zotova turned 
smiling eyes on the Red Army men, say- 
ing: “It looks as though the deputation 
came for nothing, comrades!” 

The men looked at her youthful face. 

“Stay here with us,” said one of them. 
“Wouldn’t you like me for a husband?” 

“Well, why not,” said Varvara. “But 
can you support a wife?” 

All laughed quietly. 

The women had already been over 
two hours down the mine. The com- 
mander and the old miner had gone aside 
into a far corner of the workings and 
were talking quietly. 

Varvara Zotova was sitting on the 
ground, and one of the men, of medium 
height, leaning on his elbow beside her. 
In the semi-darkness she could see the 
pallor of his brow through the black of 
the coal dust, the bones of his face stand- 
ing out through the skin, and the veins 
at his temples. His mouth, half-open 
like a child’s, he gazed at her face, at 
the whiteness of her neck showing un- 
der her kerchief. Womanly tenderness 
filled her heart, she softly stroked his 
hand and moved closer to him. A smile 
lightened his face and he whispered 
hoarsely: 


“Eh, why did you come down here to 


upset us? Women, bread—everything 
reminds us of the sunshine.” 

With a swift, sudden movement she 
embraced him, kissed him full on the lips 
and burst into tears. 

The others sitting round watched sj- 
lently, seriously, without a thought of 
laughter or jokes. Not a word broke 
the dead silence. 

“Well, time for us to go,” said Igna- 
tyevna, rising. “Grandad Koslov, Dmi- 
trich, what about going?” 

“T’ll see you as far as the shaft,” said 
the old miner. “But I’m not going up 
with you, I’ve nothing to do up there.” 

“What's that, Dmitrich?” said Kram- 
orenko. “You'll starve to death here.” 

“Well, and what if I do?” he replied. 
“T’ll die here with my own people, in the 
pit where I’ve worked all my life.” 

He said this in such calm, decided 
tones that they realized it was no use 
arguing with him. 

The commander came _ forward. 
“Well, friends,” he said, “don’t think 
harshly of us. I fancy the Germans only 
wanted to scare you and use you as pro- 
vocateurs. Tell your children about us. 
Let them tell their children that our 
people know how to die.” 

“What if we sent a letter with them?” 
said one of the men. “Our last greet- 
ings to send our families after the war.” 

“No letters,” replied the commander. 
“The Germans will probably search them 
when they come out.” 

And so the women left them, weeping 
as though it were their own husbands 
or brothers they were leaving there, 
doomed to death. ' 

(To be concluded in our next issue) 
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